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PREFACE. 


The old Gazetteer of Muzaffarnagar was prepared 
by Mr. E. T. Atkinson, I.C.S., who was very largely 
assisted by Mr. A. Cadell, I.C.S., and in a minor 
degree by Mr. G. R. C. Williams, I.C.S. The present 
volume is an entire reconstruction of the old Gazetteer, 
from which it differs not only in its general arrangement, 
but also in the addition of a large amount of fresh 
material, chiefly obtained from the Settlement Report of 
Mr. J. 0. Miller, I.C.S. The correction of the figures 
and statistics of Mr. Atkinson’s work was carried out by 
Mr. A. A. Hussanally, I.C.B^i while I am also largely 
indebted to Mr. L. H. Turner, I.C.S., for notes on the 
various towns and villages. Of the history the ancient 
and medisplval portion is from the pen of Mr. R. Burn,^ 
I.C.S., while th^ remainder has been practically 
untouched with the exception of the family history of the 
Barha Saiyids. Only a small proportion of the bulk of 
the old volume has been retained, as it has been found 
necessary, in the light of more modern information, to 
re-write that part of the work which is comprised in 
the first four Chapters and the Directory. 

Naini Tal : 

September 1903. 


H. R. N. 
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CHAPTER L 


General Features, 


The district of Muzafifarnagar forms a portion of the Meerut 
livision, and is situated in the Diifib of the Ganges andAreC 
be Jumna^ between the districts of Meerut bn the south and 
Jahiranpur on the north. On the west the Jumna separates it 
'roni the Pdnipat and Thanesar tahsils of the Karn41 district 
rf the Panj6b; and on the east the river Ganges forms thb 
boundary between this district and the Bijnor talisfl of th0 
Ijstriot of the same name. It is roughly rectangular in shapej 
3n[ng between north latitude 29° 11' 30" and 29° 46' 16", and 
last longitude 77° 3' 45" and 78° 7', The greatest length of the 
lirtrict from east to west is sixty-one miles, and its greatest 
)readth from north to south thirty-six miles. The average 
ength and breadth are about fifty-three and thirty-one miles, 
•^spectivcly. The total area in 1901 amounted to 1,063, 66S 
iCres, or 1,662 square miles. 


Looking on the entire area from its physical jf* 

ve find it to consist of four fairly distinct tracts. On th% 
•xtreme east we have the riverain tract of the Ganges vnlloy 
jontaining the whole of the pargana of Gordhanpur and portions 
)f Bhukarheri and Bhuma Sambalhera. Next comes the tract, 
)etween the Ganges and the western Kdli Nadi, through which 
‘uns the Ganges canal. West of this again we have the Dufib 
)f the K^lli and Hindan rivers. And, lastly, the temainibg 
raot comprises that portion of the district which extends fron:^ 
ihe Hindan to the Jumna, the eastern half of which is traversed 
)y the Jumna canal. 

The Ganges valley or khfidir consists of a stretch of low- 
yingland that was presumably at one time the bed of the 
thp jres^^^ it is bounded on the west bj the 



I , , , vy-'fe .. . . ^ — ' ' • ' •• -- , | V11OT , | - 

high bank^ a line of cliffs broken by ravines, which soihe^* 
attains a height of one hundreH feet above the low 
country, and which slopes down from the level of the uplands 
towards the Ganges itself. Its width is greatest towards the 
north, where it extends for as much as twelve miles. Moving 
southwards it gradually narrows, until in the vicinity of Bhu- 
karheri the river approaches to within a mile of the cliff. A 
smaller river, known as the SoMni, which, until 1852 or there- 
flowed into the Ganges in the Sahdranpur district,’ now 
menders through the tract in an uncertain course, keeping, as a 
rule, closer to the cliff than to the Ganges. As is only to be 
expected in a tract of this description, the rivers have constant^ 
changed their course. The great change in the Ganges, whicfli 
resulted in the formation of the khddir, is said to 
place about 1400 A.D., while a further change, aOcoi^lligf^ 
tradition, dates from the reign of Shdh jahdn. Th e latter 
ii^ms to be supported by the statement that Nurjahte 
SeUfitry seat at the village of Nurnagar in the north -easJi- cl 
j^rUlhhapar ; the place would be picturesque enough if tbi 
river then flowed at the foot of the ravines, and it is impossible 
to suppose that the Empress selected a retreat overlooking the 
dismal marshes which now extend eastward from Nurnagat. 
The grounds for believing the account of the former change are 
strengthened by an extract from Timur^s Memoirs, referring to 
kis raid into the I>u4b.* After leaving Meerut h e marched by 
Mansura to ‘‘ Pirozpur,” which must be either the Firo«pur*m 
pargana Hastinapur in Meerut, or the Firozpur seventeen miles 
to the north, near the old Rohilla fort of Shukartar, in pargana 
Bhukarheri of this district. He came thence by the bank of 
the Ganges, where he .encamped, and afterwards marched* for 
4&fteeukos up the river \|io Tiighlaqpur, which from his descrip- 
tion ixmst hey© l^een clc^e to the Ganges. Now Tughlaqpur is 
ia welhknown place, and Wave its name to a pargana in the 
reign of Akbar, but it is neW on the high bank above the Sollinf| 
almost twelve miles fr\m the Ganges* It seems therefore 
jttiat the present pargana of ®ordhanpur then lay on the opposite 
of the rivWii, , In the sot^hern portibn of the khedir beJov 


direotions of tke riirop iwiid r^yinoa diveigO) 0ik4 
on tho southern border of the district they axe separated by ^a 
distance of about six miles* 

It is said that| prior to the opening of the Ganges canal and Cuaai 
the incursions of the Soldni into this district, the kh^dir had 
been for some deqades fairly fertile* The canal was opened in 
1854, its course lying at a distance of somewhat less than 
two miles from the crest of the cliffs. There is, howeverj 
a distributary running in a parallel line some half a 
naarer the edge of the khfidir. In 1859 it was recognised 
hy Mr* Edwards, the then Collector, that the kh a dir estates 
undergone serious deterioration and that reductions Of 
;|EnTanue were necessary. From this time onward, in the 
words of,, the Settlement Officer, ^^The Qordhanpur khddit 
}|aif,^C0i^^ an amount of attention probably never given to any 
ni|Uall^ tract of similar size.’^ The causes of this 

jds^rioration are threefold. They include, in the first place, floops 
the Sol4ni ; in the second, the formation of swamps |aud^ 
thirdly, the development of reh, a saline efflorescence, that iktha 
instant accompaniment of saturation, and which renders the 
land wholly unfit for cultivation.^ All these three influences 
are attributable, more or less directly, to the existence of the 
canal, which flows at a height of more than one hundred fe^ 
above the Ganges, and has consequently established a percolating 
.connection with that river. The underground layer of damp 
subsoil is of little importance on the edge of the oanal, since ito 
course is at first sharply downwards, but from the foot of the oHI^ 
till it nears the Ganges itself it need not descend much below 
the surface* The subsoil of the khlldir, therefore, may be com* 
pared to a kind of earthy sponge kept fully moistened by th^ 
canal, which from its elevation also tends to- exercise a syphonio 
influence driving the moisture to the surface. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Ganges this influence becomes counteracted 
by the downward drainage action of the river. Ccmsequently, 

-the most waterlogged estates are those nearest to the base ef 
^6 cliflfe ; moving fuiAer east, the amount of swamp deoreasaa, 
bai wafter is still dose io the surface, while reb Is tbrewn tip 
mfjf, j^eee of soil withokleiidoQ^ to mibb cdHoiOiweBee^ 


Jibe Ganges the soil beoomes comparatively dry and firm^ 
ing but little from that in the uplands. 

The action of the Soldni is twofold, partly beneficial and 
^partly the reverse. Except in the rains, it undoubtedly acts as 
a useful drain. But for the percolation from the canal it would 
certainly cease to exist as anything but a dry^ channel long 
before the hot weather sets in. As it is, it runs continuously 
throughout the year and undoubtedly saves considerable stretches 
^ lands on its banks from becoming perpetually waterlogged 
aiad swamped. On the other hand, during the rains it is liable 
to sudden freshets, which submerge all the low-land in its 
neighbourhood and sometimes cover them with a deposit of sand. 
Further, as the waters recede it is a mere matter of chance 
whether the stream will return to its old channel, 
of It will be more convenient to give in this place the subsC- 
;quent history of the khddir. Various experiments were tried 
in 1859 and 1869. The assessment was reduced by Mr. Edward#, 
to be raised again two years later by Mr. Keebe, while in 1864 
it was once again reduced by Mr. Martin, and in the same year 
it was handed over en bloc to the Canal Department for direct 
management. A number of* drains and a large dam were con- 
^ructedjin order to control the flow ofwater,but the new masters, 
finding that they had undertaken a task with which they 
could not successfully cope, soon made haste to return the pro* 
perty to the Revenue authorities. In 1866 Mr. Martin ; consi- 
dered the tract to be still deteriorating. In 1867 the Senior 
Member of the Board of Revenue formed an entirely opposite 
opinion, and in support of his views desperate efforts were 
made for a few years, to induce external capitalists to invest 
their money and take up portions of the tract under the 
waste land rules. In 1872, however, this optimistic view was 
effectually disposed of by Mr. Cadell, and a system of one-year 
leases was inaugurated. Their term was lengthened to three 
years, and so remained until Mr. Miller^s settlement. 

Things were progressing fairly well, till an unforeseen misr 
fortune fell upon the khddir. When the Qohna lake formed i^ 
4he mountains of Garhw6l owing to a landslip, it was anticipatr 
^ tW tract would U SL# 



ia the rains of 1894. Consequtaitly, ©very village wi9 
eleared of its inhabitants. As a matter of fact, nothing hap* 
pened, but the eflPeot of suoh a measure may be easily imagined. 

At the best of times it is difficult to allure cultivators to the 
khadir, and when they had once been cjeoted from their homes, 
they showed no inclination to return. The area under cultiva- 
■tion dwindled to a small fraction of its former figures, and at 
Mr. Maopherson’s settlement in 1896 a substantial reduction 
•of revenue was necessary* The vanished cultivators are 
gradually returning 6r being replaced by fresh ones, but th^ 
^population is still less than in Mr. Miller^s time* In 1901 p 
Iflood occurred on the Soldni during the rains ; when the waters 
Iretreated it was found that several stretches of swamps and 
^ jhfls in nine estates had been converted into firm land* 
Probably there is on the whole somewhat less swamp now 
than ten years ago, but the slight improvement from the 
'settlement point of view has been more than discounted by the 
decrease of population. It seems that so long as the canal is 
running two-thirds of the khddir can never form other than a 
precarious fever-stricken tract where cultivation is nob only* 
financially insecure, but is only possible at the risk of health» 

This, at least, is the opinion expressed by Mr. Gracey in hih 
settlement report of Gordhanpur, dated March the 28fcb, 

1899* ' 

Viewed from above, the khddir presents a broad fai> 
stretching tract of level country covered with patches of cultivaSfc^ 
tion, but elsewhere bearing nothing more than coarse grasd 
with occasional clumps of tamarisk* In the cold weather it is 
clothed in brown, trees are scarce, and the grass has then begun 
to wither ; here and there rivulets occur, and beyond all is 
seen the silver streak of the Ganges itself. Wild animals, 
especially pigs, are extremely numerous and tend to enhance 
iihe precariousness of the tract, owing to their depredations on 
the crops. The khddir will continue, however, to be a useful 
-grazing ground and support large quantities of cattle. 

The upland above the khddir lying between the ravinedTh^ ^ 
#nd the wesVKdli nadi is generally known as the £2^*" 

aa iMa li^versed from uortb to . soutk^^west . far its 



extient by the main Oasges eanab All along lrhe;)^§^ 
aliiSP there is a series of ravines worn by the surface drainage and 
nf little value even for pasturage. Beyond these ravines come 
tba uplands with a general slope from east to west^ and, close to 
the eastern boundary from west to east, with a more considerable 
slope from north to south, so that from within half a mile beyond 
the northern boundary of the district to within a short dis- 
tance below the southern boundary no less than five falls are 
required on the Ganges canal to moderate the otherwise exces- 
sive slope of the canal channel. To the south-east, between the 
canal and the low lands, the headwaters of the eastern E^^li 
Nadi or Nagan, as it is locally called, collect together, but do not 
assume a definite shape as a river until they enter the Meenit 
district. To the west of the canal, the descent of the vallef; to 
the west Kdli Nadi is in the northern parganas generally .more, 
gradual, but in the southern pargana of Khatauli a belt 
broken lands divides in most villages the generally level ijgh* 
lands from the valley of the river. Here, too, large areas 
of fertile land have been destroyed by percolation from tiie 
canal. 

. The most prominent physical feature of the entire tract is 
the presence of sand, which occurs in belts of hillocks with 
B direction from north to south, and occasional transverse 
ridges in the north and a level sandy plain in the south, 
[this plain commences to the east of the sandy ridge in 
Muzaffarnagar pargana and extends in a south-easterly direc- 
tion through Jauli and Bhuma into the Meerut district. The 
chief ridge starts from the ravines on the eastern border of 
the most northerly pargana, Pur-Chhapar, and then bending In 
B south-westerly direction to within four miles of the K41i 
Nadi turns southwards ; from this point it skirts the eastern and 
Bouthern boundaries of pargana Muzaffarnagar and joins the 
ravines above the K^li Nadi in the extreme south of the 
pargana. Ofishoots from this main ri^ge extend in various 
directions through Xhatauli and J^nsath, and there are other 
isolated sandhills in Pur-Chhapar and elsewhere. The Andp- 
9^|bhr branch canal, which leaves the main canal at Jauli and 
^verses the aouth-ea^tem portion of the diati3ct, paaei9B 1^ 






the wbok of tbfoogb the ^mdy 

Oetdide the sandy tracts the soil is generally a good loam exn^ 
in the neighbourhood oftheK&li^ as mentioned above. The 
tract has greatly improved by ample irrigation and oarefht 
cultivation, but even now only a comparative small proportiolS 
of the cultivated area is classed as loam or clay. 

Beyond the K41i Nadi westwards is the central tract be^Oentra! 
tiilreen that river and the Hindan. The land is high through-»*^^* 
ent and is naturally of a fertile character, but the water level 
^ usually at a great depth. It is now traversed by the Deoband 
InMch of the Ganges canal, which enters the district in pargan# 
Kl^arthawal and terminates in a ravine of the Hindan near 
P^ldhAna. The eastern and western portions of the central 
pfig^land slope down to the rivers on either side, and are markedly 
miioh broken ground and a tendency, which is greatest 
south, to an increase of ravines which cut into the good 
[Isiid above. Between the ravines and the rivers there is a belt' 
of low lying land, which, especially in the khddir of the Kdll 
Kiwli, is often unculturable owing to swamp, which appears to 
have decidedly increased during recent years. The khadir of 
the Hindan is much better cultivated in the southern villages, 
but to the north large areas of uncultivated land are to bS^ 
found, and here, too, there has been an increase of swamp sinco 
the extension of the canal system. In the centre and south of 
the tract cultivation reaches a very high standard, particularly^ 

In the Jat villages ; but the northern portion suffered very 
eeverely in the drought of 1868, which was followed by# 
period of depression that is only now on the point of disappear-* 
ing. Generally speaking, the soil is much less sandy than itf 
the Ganges canal tract, but one well-marked belt of sand passes 
through its centre, beginning in Charthawal in the north near 
the Hbdan, and passing through Baghra and theea^t of 
^ik^rpur towards th e K&U. At one time th e neigh bourhood of 
tbeKali suffered from severe saturation owing to the use of tha 
river as a canal escape, but the subsequent drainage schemes 
which were undertaken have led to a large disappearance of reb, 
which at one time threatened to throw large areas permanently) 
out of ohltivatiom 




.1 M V M l , , 

; ThB reinainiDg porticilitof the district west of the 
is "traversed by the streams known as the Kirsani and tbo' 
Katha, both flowing in a direction roughly parallel to that of 
the first-mentioned river* The lands between the Hindan and 
the Kirsani is of a generally uniform character owing to the 
absence of sand. Near the rivers there is, as usual, much poor 
soil* The low lands are in places well adapted for rice cultiva- 
tion, but, as a general rule, the land is not good, and liability to 
floods renders cultivation precarious and uncertain. The broken 
ground that spreads between the valley of the Hindan and 
the upland is of an extremely poor character, and much of th« 
Jandis not worthy of cultivation. Along the Kirsani there is 
;lnuoh less of this uneven land. The stream flows in a well- 
defined channel, and the khddir is small. The fields, however, in 
its vicinity are liable to be swept by heavy floods, the violence 
of which is increased by the discharge into the Kirsani of 
several drainage cuts, which bring down more water than the 
river can well carry off. The tract between the two rivers 
consists of a somewhat elevated plateau, sufficiently low, how? 
ever, to admit of canal irrigation from a branch of the Jumna 
canal. In the extreme north there is a group of very poor 
Instates, while in the south some of the villages have alight 
and not particularly fertile soil. The southern half is perhaps 
the finest portion of the district, judging from the standard of 
cultivation and the prosperity of the people. 

Beyond the Kirsani lies a good tract of land traversed by 
the main channel of the Eastern Jumna Canal. The villages 
south of the town of Shdmli are of an excellent character, but 
north of this the tract rapidly deteriorates, the cultivation being 
poor and the population sparse. There is a large amount of 
dhdk jungle, while in the low ground along the canal the spread 
of reh has thrown considerable areas out of cultivation. This 
inferiority of the northern half is j^lso in large measure due to 
the fact that the chief cultivators are Rdjputs, whereas in the 
south the Jdts hold the best villages. The south-western portion, 
too, which is chiefly inhabited by Gnjars, is of ft very fair 
description, save in the immediate neigh bpurhood of the Jumna 
and the Katha. 





||6 latter is a small stream flows alanf the ^ortl^- 

^mer of the district. It ohts pfP the whole of pargaae*^"^®*^ 
|[i and portions of JhinjJiana and Eairtoa parganas from 
ain body. » The whole tract is in a depressed and miserable 
tion. The population is scanty and the cultivation back^ 
Much of the land is under thick dlidk jungle, or has been 
red uftculturable by reh. The villages lying along the 
I on both sides have suffered to a great extent from the 
Bed volume of the floods in this river, which now receives 
ptents of several drainage cuts, both here and in Sah^ran- 
p[n addition to this, damage is continually being done by 
|mha, which seems to have a constant tendency towards 
Between tlie years 1841 and 1861 six villages were 
ited from this district and added to Karn^l. This process 
lues year by year, resulting in a falling off in the popula- 
^nd a constant state of depression, which together render- 
is tract little superior to Gordhanpur. Of late years cul- 


|on has improved in the southern portion of this trao% 
his improvement is limited to a small area. 

The river Jumna, which forms the western boundary of the jnmni 
ict, flows in an irregular course from north to south alongJ^'^®' 
•arganas of Bidauli, Kairdna and Kdndhla. In the extrente 
1 of the district it appears to occupy much the same place 
)rmerly, and on the south also it washes a high mound ozi 
ih stood a Mahratta fort, still connected with the name of 
eheo Bhao. It may further be safely conjectured that the 
jael of the river has not changed much at this point since 
|me of the last battle of Pdnipat, Between these two extreme 
however, the bed of tlie streaipi is tortuous and uncertain. 
Bvcral points the river cuts towards the east, but only to be 
Prn off further to the west lower down- Thus the district 
lot lost much in area as a whole ; but, while cultivated land 
villages have been destroyed, nothing has been gained but 
^tions of tamarisk jungle or sand. At four places in its course 
channel takes a sharp turn to the west, and at all of these 
river when in flood, a tendency to flow straight on. The 
i northerly of these points is at Bhdri Mustafabadin the 
Bidauli, a village lying on a bank of the stream knowi 



the S^dlkli| which entexe the district frohi Sahlliij|pur* 
Pormerly, there was a considerable distance between the 
and the Jumna, but a few years ago the latter cut» ^rough^he 
i^erveniDg land, carried off a portion of the Village^ and ^ioke^ 
into the Sendhli, down which its waters pour in the rains a^id ' 
overflow into all the low-lying lands of the pargaha, spreading 
right across to join the floods of the KathaV The whole tract 
thus resembles a great lake in the rains. There is some high- 
lying land in the north. of the pargana and a similar tract to 
the north of the road from Jhinjhana to Bidauli, but with these 
exceptions very few places are out of danger of being flooded. 
In the cold weather the tract is comparatively dry, and there 
are none of those large swamps that we find in the Ganges 
khidir. At the same time the inroads of the Jumna at this 
point form one of the principal causes of the deterioration of 
Bidauli. 

The next point at which the Jumna bends westwards lies a 
few miles to the west of Bidauli. It turns eastwards again five 
miles further south, and during the rains the whole of the pro- 
montory between the two bends is swept by the waters of the 
river* Cultivation has been almost wholly destroyed in the 
vHlages of Sadrpur and Mundigarhi, while the damage extends 
Bven further to the east. Similar injury has been done at the 
bext bend in B^ni Mazra and the adjoining estates, but here 
jompensation is brought to some extent by the fine alluvial de- 
posit left by the river. Further south, there is another sharp 
^end westwards opposite the town of Kairfina, but the damage 
ione here by the floods is of little importance, as none of tlie 
land was ever of much value. 

Along the Jumna thirty -two villages are classed as alluvial, 
knd are only settled for short periods. Of these, eighteen lie in 
mrgana Bidauli, thirteen in Xair&na and one in El^ndhla. The 
rule observed in settling riparian disputes is that of the de^ 
itream, locally termed machcha sio,^^ by which the deepest 
)ranoh of the river is always considered the boundary between 
he lands on either bank, whatever coute# current m^ . 
ake ; but land detached as an island apparently. rcuEiains, as a 
general rule^ in the possession of the. original 


the other rivers of the district in ordejf frcm west 
|a|t, wo first come to the Katha, which has been already 
y^ed ip part. It enters the district from pargana Gangoh 
ephtompur at the village of Nagla, and thence flows in ^ 

^ajr ^nd ill-defined course through the western portion^ of 
l^jhana tb within a short distance of the town of the same 
le. Here it is crossed by the road to Bidauli and Xarn&]« 
^ntinnes in a south-westerly direction through the north-^ 

[t of Kairdna and joins the Jumna at the village of Muham** 

Ipur Bain, about three miles north-west of Kairfina. 

^The Kirsani or Kriahni flows though the parganas ofKliwi 
pa Bhawan, Shdmli and Kdndhla, It enters the district at 
-village of Chandaina, three miles north of the town of 
|labad, from pargana R^rnpur in the Sahdranpur district* 
jk>W8 in a southerly course to the west of the towns of Jalftl- 
^ and Th^na Bhawan, entering Shdmli at the village of Xairu 
jr© it bends to the south-west, but turns south again at Bdnat 
tCre it is bridged and crossed by the road from Shdmli to 
jzafTarnagar. It then flows south again past the large vil- 
©s of Kuddna and Lisdrh, and enters the Meerut district at 
) south-western corner of the village of BaraL • 

Further to the east is the Hindan, which flows in a direC- HioJa 
n roughly parallel to that of the KirsanL It enters the dis* 

3t from pargana Deoband of Sahdranpur at the village of 
dha Khera in pargana Charthdwal. After flowing through 
3 pargana and Baghra, Shikdrpur and Biidhdna, it enters the 
serut district at the extreme south of the last-mentioned: 
rgana. The river is generally fordable except affter heavy 
nfall, and is neither used for irrigation nor navigation. It 
crossed by the roads from MuzafParnagar to Thdna Bhawan, 
imli and Budhdna, In the north the banks are high and 
ep, but towards the south they are sloping and the low lands 
I broader. At the point where the Hindan reaches the Budhdna 
indary in the south-east of the pargana it is joined by the 
stem Kdli nadi, a streank that after rising in the Sahdranpur 
trict enteis K^ffarnagar on the estern boundary of the na^t^ 
lage of|^h|itiaV th^ce flowing south passes the town' of 
It divides Shikdrpur from KhatauU>|i!^liiing 



li^e Hinda^ at the village of Eiauli Nagla. The 

£lili is crossed hj the North-W estem Railway ± and fhiid: 

road to Deoband, four miles north of Muzaffaynagar ; by; 

Irfie roads from Muzaffarnagar to Charthfiwal, Sh&mli and 

Budhdna, about half a mile west of the district headquarters ; 

and by the road from Khatauli to Budhdna at the viH^e of 

Anohauli. 

The eastern Kdli nadi or Nagan has its origin in the north- 
east corner of pargana Khatauli near the village of Rasulppr 
Sar^i, between the Ganges canal and the main sandy ridge. 
The source of the stream is a large depression, which collects the 
drainage of the north and east of the pargana. It runs at jfirst 
in an ill-defined channel, but ultimately becomes the 
arterial line of drainage for the whole of the eastern Duilb !^' 
far south as Kananj in the Farrukhabad district. The bed of 
the stream has been straightened and deepened by the Caniit 
^Department of recent years — a measure that has resulted in ^0 
disappearance to a large extent of the swamps that formed aboBt 
the upper part of its course. This was rendered necessary 
by the use of the formerly imperfect channel as a canal escape 
for the superfluous water from Palri. The name of this river 
ie properly the Kdlindi, the form KMi nadi being a false 
etymology due to the Persian transliteration, 
ga Reference has already been made to the rivers of the Ganges 
khddir. Besides the Sol^ni, there is a stream known as the 
Banganga, which represents an old channel of the Ganges. 
During the last twelve years the Ganges has shifted considerably 
to the east, and the course of the Banganga has at the same time 
changed considerably. It still, as formerly, joins the Ganges at 
the village of Chandpuri in Gordhanpur, but, whereas it for- 
merly entered the district close 4o the village of Gordhanpur 
in the extreme north of the pargana, its waters now flow from 
pargana Jawdlapur of Sahdranpur into the village of Kanewdli 
some four miles further cast. Since 1872 eight villages, with 
an area of 6,019 acres, have been transferred* to the district by 
tb© fluvial action of the Ganges. Thus, while constantly losing 
Idndon the west, the district is constantly gaining in the same 
^ the east. 



Till recently, the whole line oftheSoldni in this district 8w»i 
> elsh-tiian B chain of jhfls and marshes, but the flood that 
rred two years ago, as mentioned above, has resulted in the 
ng up of a number of jhils in the villages along the Soldni 
ie north-western portion of Gordhanpur. Further south, in 
i'traot between the Sol^ni and the Ganges, close to the point of 
tion, the great Jogawdli jhll still remains unchanged. It has 
[tea of 3 J miles by 2 miles and covers about 4,600 acres. In the 
iiern khddir there is another line of marshes running parallel 
■b Ganges from a point about five miles south of the mouth of 
KUni as far as the Meerut district. This probably also re- 
nts an old bed of the river, and the interval between the 
nes and the swamp is occupied by a maze of watercourses* 
Jdes the marshy land in Gordhanpur and Pur, there are few 
lls worthy of notice in the district. The most important ard 
fe Aldi jhil in Kdndhla, the Tisang and Jansath jhlls in parik 
ihi^ansath, the Badliiwdla jhil in pargana Muzaffarnagar, the 

I ihapar tanks, the Bhuma tank in Bhuma Sambalhera, and the 
il at Toda in Bidauli. 

The table of heights above the level of the sea, as ascertained Levej 
the Great Trigonometrical Survey, is of some interest 
ustrating the general lie of the country. The highest point in 
e central tract is the ninth mile-stone from Muzaffarnagar on 
|he Meerr.t and Saharanpur road, which has a recorded elevation 
ff 825*32 feet, close to the village of Rohdna in the extreme 
iiortli of the district. Proceeding southwards along this road 
;he elevation remains practically the same as far as the K41i 
ladi, south of which it drops to 796*9 feet in the village of 
Rdmpur, but rises again to 810*68 feet two miles north of 
Muzaffarnagar. The headquarter station of the district lies low, 

;he recorded elevation being 790 feet, but south of the town the 
fdad rises again to 816 feet at Beghardzpur. From this point 
ihe surface of the road gradually slopes southwards, the eleva- 
don declining at every successive mile. At the seventeenth 
nile^^stone on the road, close to the Meerut boundary, the 
recorded height is only 768*84 feet. This gives a general' idcB 
)fthe level in the centre o^ the district. In the ea^taflt por- 
ion there is a much greater declivity along the line oftMiliigw 


iial* Tie bjddge at Bhamat, ne^i* Put, has a height} of 861 *5 
^ above th-e eea. At Belra^ nine miles further south, the tevfel 
830 feet, while at the last bridge oyer the canal in this disH 
iet it is not more than 776‘34 feet. Thf^ levels along the 
lastern Jumna canal are very similar to th6se of the |ieerut 
»ad. Thus we see that, while the general slope of the country 
from north to south, there is another and greater declivity 
om the north-east corner towards the centre, the actual high^ 
t point being on the high bank of the Ganges. 

Some further idea of the general lie of the country may bo 
itained from an examination of the water level in Various 
urts. In this connection, however, it should be remembered 
at the extensive canal system has altogether upset the old 
v^els, so that for this purpose attention should rather be paid 
the levels recorded prior to the construction of the canals. In 
e kh^dir of the Ganges water has at ail times been very close 
the surface. In the more settled parts of this tract, that is 
say, in the villages lying nearer the actual bed of the river 
an the old high cliff, the water level h frequently as much as 
teen feet or more below the surface; but as we approach tke 
^h cliff the water rises very greatly, and at the present time, 
ing to percolation from the canal, the water in many places 
ually oozes from the surface. Above the high cliff water was 
merly found at a greater depth than anywhere else in the 
trict, in many cases lying more than 100 feet from the sur- 
e. The depth of wells decreases as the land slopes westwards, 
1, yf j^iereas it is now frequently within 20 feet of the surface 
lie appifoach the Kdli nadi, it was even formerly no more than 
ty feet. In the Dufib of the Kdli and the Hindan the deptl^ 
water from the surface is also comparatively great. EvCti 
9r the great rise that has followed the construction of the 
>band canal, water is seldom met with at less than thiri^ 
fe below the level of the soil. Further west, beyond the 
adan, the water level rises considerably, and at all times thii^ 
{t possessed ample facilities for the construction of Wells, chiefs 
>n account of the absence of sand, as compared with the eastern 






the kbftdir of the The whole Ooa|^W 

Mle portions of Jhihjhana and Kairfina lie: Very, low, a^4 
Iter is^very where, -;and at all times has been, close to the sur^ 

SO. At the present time throughout the district a very notice- 
le rise in the witer level has taken place — a phenomenon that 
ust be ascribed to the canals; but this rise seems to have ren* 
red the \^ater level more susceptible to variations according 
the season. 

The mineral productions of the district are very unimportant* .Minei 
|kar alone possesses any commercial value, but even this is 
There are only two fair quarries in theShdmli tahsll,only 
I in Jansath and one in the valley of the Soldni in tabsll Mu- 
|rnagar. The distance from these quarries is so great that the 
fcar for the main roads is brought from the neighbouringdisi- 
|t of Meerut and Sahdraupur. Consequently, stone is very 
dqm used for building, as not even block kankar is to be obtained 
|re* Bricks are manufactureddn many places, the price vary- 
; according to size and quality. First class bricks, measuring 
^■by inches, cost from Its. 8 to Rs. 10 per thousand ; second 
kss bricks, measuring 8 by 2J inches, fetch from Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 
6r fhousand ; while the small native bricks, 4 by 2J inohe^j 
te sold at prices varying from Re. 1 to Re. 1-8. Lime 
enerally imported from Debra D6n and Roorkee, and is sold at 
n average price of eleven annas per mannd. Tiles for roofing 
te also generally imported either from Roorkee or Meerut, 
nt are ndt much used in the district. Those most in favour 
re known as Allahabad tiles, and cost Rs. 12 per hundr^.. „ 8^ 

)gs are imported from the Garhwdl forest vid NajibabAd in 
lijhor. When sold in the form of poles, the price varies from 
ts. 30 to Rs. 26 per score ; otherwise the price is Rs. 8 to Rs* 
rS per cubic foot. Excavation of foundations for building 
^ts from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8 per hundred cubic feet; while 
he same amount of concrete masonry work in foundations 
Dfets Rs. l4t The general price of iron work is Rs. 12 
rauind. Pafielled doors cost twelve annas per square foot, thi 
riee rising with glazing to one rupee. 
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presence^ is very undesirable* Owing to the absence of* 
H^r it is nowhere so prevalent as in the lower districts of ithe 
Du&b, but it occurs in considerable quantities along the Jumna 
in^Bidauli, in a much more marked degree along the course of 
th a Eastern Jumna canal^ and occasionally along the west E61i 
Nadi and the Ganges canal. Its presence is almost invariably 
connected with saturation of the soil, and whenever the efflor- 
escence becomes general the productiveness of the land ceases- 
In many parts of the Dudb reh is extensively used by Manihdrs 
in the manufacture of coarse country glass; but in Muzaffar- 
nagar, according to the last census returns, there was only 
one glass-maker in the whole district. The reason of this is 
probably that the reh is never found in the neighbourhood of 
sand, although both are so unpleasantly abundant in the dis- 
trict. The existence of reh therefore is altogether undesirable* 
It destroys the water of wells in its vicinity as well for drink- 
ing as for irrigation purposes. And when it once attacks a 
tract its effects are soon seen on the groves. In ShSmli and 
Tbfina Bhawan trees, and especially mango trees, begin to 
wither long before the crops are attacked. As reh increases, 
the mango disappears and is soon followed by the shisham, and 
lastly by grass, so that what was twenty years previously a 
grove now becomes unculturable land covered with white 
efflorescence. On the other hand, the numerous improvements 
in the drainage efTected by the Canal Department have had a 
fery beneficial effect in removing the excess of water and in 
reducing the saturated areas, so that at present the tendency of 
reh is rather to disappear than otherwise. The extent of this 
tendency may be well illustrated by figures. In 1293 F. the reh- 
infected area of the district amounted to 26,163 acre-j, mostly 
scattered over the various tracts of khddir land. In 1309 F. this 
ar.ea had been reduced to only 8,272 acres, which appears to show 
that drainage Works have effected a great deal. No doubt with 
good drainage reh does not occur, but it does not necessarily follow 
that drainage alone can cure soils that have become affected. A 
ihost important auxiliary factor in removing reh is a dry climate, 
and the recent years of drought have, at least in this direction, 
pohtributod largely to the improvement of the district. - 




7(ie trees of the distriot are of the same kind as we find 
\e other distriots of the Du^b. The only jungle le^ is to he 
land in the north-western corner, where it consists of Btretohes 
i comparatively useless dhilk trees. At the time of Mr* 
pornton^s settlement of 1841, the grove area of the district wes 
itremely small, and the important increase in the area under 
fentations forms one of the most satisfactory changes which 
Hirked the period between 1841 and the following settlement, 
lie total grove area at Mr. Thornton^s settlement was less than 
* pO acres. The increase during the following twenty years 
I due not only to the exertions of the zaminddrs, but also to 
\ extensive plantations made by t!io Canal Department. Binoa 
^ CadelPs settlement the increase has been very much more 
ijeed. At that time the total grove area was computed at 
p78 acres, but a great deal of this was comprised in the plonta** 
pns along til e canal and in groves covering cultivated land, 
he total area of actual grove land was then 2,592 acres. At Mr^ 
filler's settlement this had risen to 10,501 acres— a striking 
pd very satisfactory increase. Groves now cover one per cent, 
f the total area of blic district, exclusive of jungle land and the 
jantations along* the canals. Besides this a good deal has been 
j)no by the Public Works Department in the way of roadsidb 
Irboriculture, so that the deficiency whicli liad at onetime mark- 
j the district in this respect has now disappeared. Except in 
le sandy tracts the district is well woodei, but the modern 
lantations are frequently designed rather as gardens than a® 
roves ; they are carefully enclosed and are kept with a strict 
Lew to profit from the sale of mangoes or other fruits. The 


langois the favourite tree, but the pomegranate and the guava are 
Iso frequently cultivated. Some of the earlier Collectors of the 
^strict gave their attention to tree-planting on the roadsides^i 
ad there are now numerous fine avenues in which the shisham.^ 
10 jdmun and the siras are the most common species. 

i In the Ganges kliddir there is a very largo area of waste 
md, amounting at the last settlement to 9,171 acres, ex^clusivo 
f that which is occupied by village sites and roads or covered 
ith water. Of the remainder, nearly half lies in t'.ie Kairilna 
where it is mainly confined to the parganas of RidauU 
3m 





The statement shows that there were at thal^P^ 

^i264 ^ulls and bullocks and 10,556 male bufibloeo^ 

^ were available for ploughing purposes^ and that4]^#^^ 
l^berof them was so used appears fropx ther^3|ffe 
bber of ploughs was then returned at 63,524^ 
livated area per plough^ according to' the figure»iia|.the^;|^ 

T, was 10*89 acres. The number of cows and cow-burfaloes 
i returned at 91,817 and 71,317, respeotivol^f. Besides these^ 
ji68 animals were entered as young stock. Sheep numbered 
jOO and goats 35,000. 

I On the other hand, horse-breeding flhds .considerable favour How#- 
i the people, although not so popular her^af4li>Sdb br««dta| 

^district now contains ten imperial apd 
^ous and 554 branded mares* !Evcry 
ply-attended horse show is held at Mn 
prous prizes are awarded. The number of horsed 
Eshow in 1901 was 1,015, as against 886 in the pref^h9|^V^^^* 
d-bred colts and fillies fetch prices ranging from 126 to 
400, according to age and quality* This oooi^|yKon is 
3fly followed by E^jputs, Jdts, and Gujars. It is p^haps not 
least valuable feature of the encouragement given to horse- 
jding that it provides for many of the small farmers an 
resting and remunerative occupation that takes them out of 


monotonous routine of a purely agricultural life. The num- 
of horses and ponies in the district, according to the stock 
»us of 1899, was 12,900 — a very muoh lower figure ^hafi^lihitit 
Tned in the adjoining districts. i 


The climate of the district generally resembles that 
iranpur. The rainfall is less owing to the greater distaAee 
a the hills, whioh. removes the district, to a certain extet%' 
1 the influence of the local storms that are not infreqiUiut i||i> 
more northern tract immediately under the hillsi^ T^ 
rage heat is decidedly greater than in Sah<r«hpurj tiiongh 
leptibly less than at Meerut, only half a degr,e0'8outbV‘*ilLt 
same time the district possesses a oofiiparatiyirijp; ^1 
late, the mean temperature being about T&’F. hi li6 

Borological station in the district, so that we have no aeon- 
I records of the temperature. In the cold ;weather the 
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t%^1r^6meter frequently falls below freesdng-^pointj and the earl 
ilfonths of the year remain cool for a longer time than in th 
diitriots further south . May and Juno are decidedly hot, whi 
a^r the commencement of the rains the temperature falls, bi 
the climate becomes very moist and somewhat unhealth; 
There can bo no reasonable doubt that the wide extension 
canal irrigation has had a very prejudicial effect on the climat 
^nd its stoppage has been occasionally necessary in the interest 
tl«j,<publiG health. At one time the revenue reports used ye 
after year to recount t’.ie unhcalthincss of the headquarters static 
of Muzaffarnagar, but about 1870 irrigation was stopped in t 
immediate neighbourhood of the town, and the complaints th 
became much less frequent. The town of Sh^iinli used at one tii 
to furnish a typical example of the degree of unhealthint 
that Indian towns could reach, but vigorous and oxtensi 
sanitary measures, combined wit’a the prohibition of irrigati 
over a comparatively small area, have succeeded in maki 
Sh^mli as healthy as any place in the neighbourhood. M< 
recently, canal irrigation has been also stopped in the lai 
surrounding the town of Jiinsath. In the tract between ’ 
Uindan and the Kali there is a general opinion prevalent that 
climate has become less healthy since the construction of 
Deoband canal. In addition to the prohibition of canal irrigat 
in the neighbourhood of the abovementioned towns, orders h 
also been passed forbidding the cultivation of high-grow 
kharif crops — a measure that has proved of considerable ber 
here as also in Sahdranpur. 

The spread of malarial fever was observed in this dist 
soon after the construction of the main canals. What( 
theory may be adopted with regard to the dissemination of 
it is undoubtedly the case that the general rise in 
♦kter level consequent on the development of the canal sys 

the saturation of numerous tracts in the neigh bourhoo* 
the canals has been accompanied by a very great increase in 
^<^rtaliN^y recorded as due to malarial fever. The morti 
statistics of early years are no doubt very unreliable, but 
they serve to show the geilBral pipportion of deaths causei 
‘^0 various diseases; ^ In the deaths from fever amoii 




only 514^ or less than 4 por cent, of the total mortaUtJr^ 
porded ; iiikis is of course far below the mark, but still th;^/ 
ar was a very dry one and was followed by a famine# 

68 the number of deaths had risen to 4,131, and two yeara. 
er they were as many as 16,855, or over 67 per oent. of the^ 
tole. This rise in the mortality from fever at once diraiv 
h attention of Government and was the primary cause of ' 
b institution of the schemes for preventing fever, suck 
ihe prohibition of irrigation in certain localities, the 
pcement of drainage operations in the swamp -affected lands, 

, the clearing of several minor water-courses in places where 
had silted up. Much improveriient was thus effected around^ 
civil station itself and in the neighbourhood of Sh4mli,8i^l4^ 

If and Bhainsw^l. During the year 1871 Government organ-* 

M a special medical establishment for the relief of the fever- 
pcken population of the district. Eight hospital assistants 
employed throughout the district under the superintend-*, 
bo of the Civil Surgeon ; and temporary dispensaries wote 
bned at Budhdna, Shilmli and Jdnsath. These measures 
Dved very beneficial, judging from the number of cases success-’ 

|ly treated, but, notwithstanding, the returns showed 4,360 
liths from malarious fever during the months of August) 
ptember and October 1871. The next few years showed 
pnsiderable decrease of fever in the district, although the 
Imber of deaths recorded was always greater than 11,000 
^ually. In 1878, however, the figures rose to 18,491, thd 
^hest figure hitherto recorded, but this was totally eclipsed 
the returns of 1879, when no less than 40,537 persons were 
d to have died of fever in this district, the death-rate in that 
ar reaching the appalling figure of 61'5 per thousand of th<^ 
pulation. 

Since 1879 the number of deaths from fever has alway# blall 
m very higli, and during the past twenty years has 
e been less than 18,000 persons, and, with the exception of 
^3 and 1893, the figure has always been above 21,000i l)l^ 
f the last twelve years the average mortality from fever hai 
m nearly 27,500 deaths annually The figures of 1879 have 
per been ^ubseqiiaktly j^roach tb® highest mortalif^ 




1890, when 33,614 perspns diecT p^. fever. The; 
lilis been no qoticeabfe diminution in the number of deaths, tt 
only fact observable being that fevpr is less pre^^lent in yea 
of drought. At the same time it may be mentioned on beha 
of the canals that the district was visited by epidemics ( 
malanous fever similar to those of 1870 and 1879 in 1817 an 
te43 ; Aeither ef tliese can be attributed to the canals, for i 
1817 there was no irrigation from canals whatever, and in 184 
||lpe Ganges canal had not been commenced. 

^ ' The early mortuary records are undoubtedly incorrect, fb 
II cannot be believed that the death-rate rose from 16 per thou 
land, in 1868 to 36*5 per thousand in 1870. Tois would hav 
»>Cen conceivably possible had the former year been exceptional 
ty healthy, but as a matter of fact it was marked by a sever 
outbreak of small-pox which carried off over 2,000 persons 
while a large number of persons also died of cliolera. Further 
a new system of record was instituted in 1870, which necos* 
sarily involved more accurate returns. Since that year the 
average annual death-rate throughout the district has been 33*1 
per thousand of the population. Excepting 1879, the figure 
has only risen above forty on three occasions, the last being in 
1890, when there was a severe epidemic of fever and a consi- 
derable Cutbreak of small-pox and cholera. The lowest mortal- 
ity was in 1893, when the rate stood at 25*39 per thousand, 
lu that year there was the lowest mortality from fever recorded 
for fifteen years previously, and the number of deatlis from 
that cause has been much greater in all the subsequent years ; 
at the same time there was practically no small-pox and very 
Jljlttle cholera. 

A note written by the Civil Surgeon in 1873 states that 
small-pox was common in the district and stood next to fever 
as a destructive disease. He added that it occurred all the 
yeaf through, but spread to a greater extent during the dry 
j^ot months of April, May and June than at any other season. 
The district is still visited periodically by epidemics of small- 
pox,i but the figures never approach the excessive mortality of 
In 1871 no less than 4,332 persons died of this 
^^l^ease, whil^ the average moj^tality for the years 1868 to 1873 










^^l6uro->pneiimonia. All fc!ie:e diseases are oontagilitis and are 
t^nown by different names at different parts of the district. Sin- 
dei^est is the most fatal ; it is known as mahartii or cheray and 
generally occurs towards the "end of the rains. Foot-and-mouth 
disease, known as rora, ahrao, or tephora, is the most common in 
this district, but less fatal, while pleuro-pneumonia or phephri is 
-^mparatively rare. No figures of sufficient accuracy are avail- 
able to show the number of deaths that have occurred annually 
from these diseases, and, as everywhere, it is almost impossible 
to obtain accurate returns owing to the suspicion of the people. 
A veterinary dispensary is maintained at Muzaftarnagar in the 
visharge of a veterinary assistant working under the district 
board. A second veterinary assistant is attached to the dis- 
trict and moves about from place to place for out-door work. 

RainfMl. Records of the rainfall in this district are available since 
1845, with the exception of the years 1855 to 1860 inclusive. 
Rain-gauge stations are established at the four tahsil head- 
quarters, at Kdndhla and at Bhainsw/il. The average annual 
rainfall for the whole district from 1845 to 1002 is 32*91 inches. 
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During the last thirteen years the average has been somewhat 
higher, amounting to 33*55 inches. The highest recorded rain- 
Yall in any year is 60*45 inches, which was reached in 1849, when 
no less than 49*8 inches fell between tlie 1st of July and the end of 
September. In no other year has the average rainfall exceeded 
50 inches. Of recent years the greatest falls have been 44*1 
inches in 1895, 42*7 inches in 1880 and 42 inches in 1888. The 
lowest ever recorded was 17*1 inches in 1868. This was a year of 
severe famine, but the oth er periods of scarcity do hot seem to h ave 
been accompanied by an abnormally small rainfall, although no 
doubt 1860 showed a great deficiency. The total fall for that 
year is not available, but only eight inches fell between 1st of 
June and the end of September, so that the amount of rain during 
the whole year was probably very small. In 1876 the total rain- 
fall was only 23*2 inches, and exactly the same amount fell in 
1879 and 1883. In 1896 the average rainfall for tlie district was 
. 22*79 inches, and in the following year 23*65 inches. 

The eastern portion of the district appears to receive very 
lauob more rain than the western parganas. At Jdnsath the 



^ for th^ last 13 years has been 37*3 inbhes-: ■ ^ 
iiSaffarnagar the average fall for the same period has been 
f9 inolie j ; while the av<^rage for Kair&na and Budh&na is 
iaotically the same, amounting to about 30 inches. It thus 
pears that more rain falls in the n^Eiighbourhood of the Ganges 

I kn of the Jumna, and a similar phenomenon is observable 
^ the other districts of the Du6b* In 1895 J^nsath h^ 
otal fall of over 61 inches, while that of Kair^na was 
y little more than half of this*. Similarly in 1897 Budilina 
y received 15 inches of rain, while Jdnsath recorded 32*5 
hes. The difference is even more marked in the case of 
hdhla, which receives loss rain even than Kairdna. Herlt 
'i highest fall recorded in any of the past thirteen years 
11*4 inches, whereas this was exceeded by Jdnsath on four 


I July is by far the wettest portion of the year and on an 
prage 10*64 inches fall in that month. Next comes August 
Hih 7*88 inches, September with 4*8 inches, and Juno with 3*74 
ches. The driest months are, in order, November, April, De- 
Imber and October. The winter rains but seldom fail in this 
Strict and on an average over 2J inches fall, between the Is^ 
December and the end of February. There is no instance on 
^ord of a complete failure of the rains during these months, 
j^th the single exception of 1875. In 1876 only two inches of 
^in had fallen up to the first of July. 

^ In this connection we may quote the words of Mr. Miller 
It is a curious coincidence that both the revision of settlement 
id the present operations were conducted during seasons of 
tundant rainfall ; and both were accompanied by unusual 
xnplaints of over-saturation and by special efforts of the 
|nal Department to improve the drainage. It does, however, 
|m remarkable that the- few wot years after 1870, following 
long period of light or deficient rainfall, should so rapidly 
hre produced signs of deterioration as to attract attention, and 
I may be inferred how much more grave the damage is 
|ely to be now after six years of full or heavy rainfall. It is 
^rthy of note also that t!ic people, when questioned about the 
^te from which they had reason to complain of satiiratibtf> 

4m 


0toer&lly tefer to the floods of 1880, and it is possible that the 
country had not reOkOvered from the effects of the exceptionally 
heavy rains of that year, when the last series of seasons of heavy 
rainfall came upon it,^^ This is an extract from the Settlement 
Beport, written in 1890. There can be doubt that, while the 
major portion of the blame is perhaps to be laid upon the canals, 
a very great deal depends on the weather. A succession of 
dry years or of years with a slightly deficient rainfall will do 
more towards restoring saturated land than any number of 
artificial drainage chanujels. 


CHAPTER II. 


Aorioulture and Commerce. 


i CtLTivATiON in this district, which resembles all the dis* Oaliln^ 
cts of the DuAb in being purely agricultural in character, hae ^^*^*** 
lohed a very high level and, as elsewhere, may be said tp 
ye approached witliin measurable distance of finality. If 
5 area of waste and cultiirable land is large in comparisoRi 
ih the neighbouring districts, and especially those lying to 
» south of Muzaffarnagar, it is not because there are any 
iensive tracts of good land waiting to be broken up, but its 
isence is rather due to the configuration of tlie country, such 
id consisting for the most part of the wide stretches of pre- 
lious soil in the neighbourhood of the great rivers, or of the 
ji Dgles of Jhinjhana, or the saturatod land in the north- 
Bt of the district, wliioh is constantly endangered by tbb 
itruction of the natural drainage lines caused by the Eastern 
^na canal and its branches. Moreover, wo find, classed as 
ilturablo, an extensive area of poor sandy soil in tlie Mujsaffar- 
^ar and J&nsath tahsils, much of which could no doubt be 
rought under the plough, but which could never repay culti- 
ation continuously and in the face of the many possible 
ariations of climatic conditions. 

None the less, cultivation, so far as we can judge from mere 
gures, has steadily been on the increase for many years. 

.'he development of the canal system, which has rendered 
ecure not only the eastern half of t'.ie district, but which in 
sore recent times has averted the constant shadow of famine 
rom the lands between the Kdli and the Hindan through 
he apney of the Deoband canal, has not been the only factor 
a bringing about a fuller development of the natural resources 
if the district. The general prosperity of the people, together 
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with the increase in their numbers, has urgpd them -ftreib 
efforts, so that within the last few years a striking advance 
is observable, in spite of, and perhaps because of, a largely- 
ipcreased revenue demand. The numerous drainage works 
undertaken by the Canal Department have reclaimed a largo 
amount of land, and have replaced a saturated reh -infected soil 
by a good firm loam that can continuously bear good crops, 
while elsewhere the people have acted on their own initiative, 
as for instance in the Th^na Bhawan pargana, where the last 
thirty years have seen a spread of cultivation amounting to 
nearly 10,000 acres, most of which was covered at the earlier 
period with a thick growth of useless dhdk jungle. Nor can 
this, be merely ascribed to an extension of the margin of culti- 
vation arising from sheer necessity, for fully one-half of the 
whole pargana is irrigated, while even more is doubtless within 
xeach of irrigation if necessity arose. 

Looking at the history of cultivation in this district during 
the past half century, we find that in 1848 the cultivated area 
amounted to 628,863 acres, or over 59 per cent, of the whole 
area. Of the remainder, 219,019 acres, or over 20 per cent., were 
culturable, 15 per cent, barren waste and ^ per cent, revenue- 
free. In 1853 the cultivated area had increased very greatly, 
to the extent of 41,605 acres, or 6*6 per cent, on the previous 
cultivation and 4 per cent, on the total area. At the same time 
tb a revenue-free land had increased to over 7 per cent. This 
spread of cultivation was mainly due to the breaking up of new 
land and the stimulus given to agriculture by the construc- 
tion of the Ganges canal. At Mr. Martin’s settlement of 1862, 
howQ’^li^herc was a striking decrease, the cultivated area falling 
to so'&frbat over 60 per cent. The barren waste remained prac- 
same, while the revenue-free area was reduced by 
to only three per cent. This falling off* was chiefly 
the disturbances caused by the mutiny, while at the same 
time a large amount of land was thrown out of cultivation dur- 
ing the famine year of 1860, and a coasidorable area of good 
land had been taken up for roads and canals. It is also to be 
noted that the figures for the culturable area in 1853 were so 
Ipw as to lead one to suppose that land fit for, but not actuallj 



the plough was included in the cultivated area for that 


I In 1872 the returns show a slight increase in the cultivated 
lea/ amounting to about 4,000 acres, the whole covering over 
1^ per cent, of the total area. At the same time the culturable 
lea had increased to about the same extent, while the amount 
I barren waste was much smaller than that previously recorded, 
ft the time of Mr. Miller^s settlement in 1891 the total cultivat- 
l^rea amounted to 683,783 acres, or 64*4 per cent, of the total 
a of the district. Of the remainder, nearly 18 per cent, was 
ised as culturable, 15 per cent, as barren waste and less than 
i&e per cent, as revenue-free. This proportion varied consi* 
ably in different parts of the district. In the J^nsath tahsil 
tivation covered 74 per cent, of the total area, and in 
dhfina and Muzaffarnagar it was as much as 76 per cent. On 
mother hand, in Kairdna only 54 per cent, of the whole area 
s cultivated. There had been no considerable increase in 
i eastern parts of the district, of which Mr. Cadell revised 
\ assessment, but on the contrary a considerable decrease, 
ich was more marked in the Muzaffarnagar pargana, and 
I chiefly attributable to tlie varying nature of the cultiva- 
i in the sandy tracts, where the crops arc entirely dependent 
|fche season, and partly to a real diminution of tlie culturable 
la in a few waterlogged villages. In the rest of the district, 
Iwcver, there had been a great extension; tlie increase* in 
hdhdna tahsil amounted to over 5,400 acres, in Baghra and 
harthawal to 4,300 acres, and in Xairdna tahsil to over 7,000 
ires. This increase was chiefly due to the dopresse^^tato of 
le district at the time of Mr. Martinis settlement. l^ho 

iread of cultivation meant nothing more than the of 

illages that had lost ground in the mutiny and thh ^ 

At the last settlement Mr. Miller considered that it Va^abi^ 
robable that there would bo any great addition to the cultivaifc'' 

I area in the future. In a few cases the inferior lands had 
\en thrown out of cultivation on account of the approaching 
ttlement, but the ICair^na tahsil alone possessed any large 
ea of culturable waste. He further expressed the opinion 
it any great extension was not to be desired, as the amount of 
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fallow was already very small and the area required for graain^ 
^tlrpoBCs was reduced to its smallest limit. This is espectially 
the case in the eastern half of the district. The opening of the 
Beoband canal brought about a great increase in cultivation in 
those parganas through which it runs. In the tract between 
the Kdli and the Hindan rivers the spread of cultivation during 
the twenty years preceding 1800 was over 21,000 acres, while 
the irrigated area had more than doubled. The increase had 
been greatest in the parganas of Shikdrpur and Charthawal. 

The opinion of the Settlement Officer has been borne out 
by the figures of subsequent years. In the years that have elapsed 
since the settlement the cultivated area has varied in extent con- 
siderably. The average for the past five years has been 63*2 per 
cent, of the total area, which is actually less than the figures at 
the time of the settlement. But at the same time this average 
does not give a reliable idea of the state of cultivation in the 
district on account of the two dry years of 1897 and 1898 ; in the 
former the cultivation fell to 61 per cent, of the total area, and 
in the latter there was a still further decline, only 59 per oernt.: 
being cultivated. In 1899 the figures rose to 65 per cent., and 
the normal cultivation at the present time appears to be about 66 
per cent. The figures of the year 1309 fasli will be found in the 
appendix. 

Of the remaining area, 47,328 acres, or nearly 5 per cent, 
of the whole, are held revenue-free, either in separate estates or 
as portions of revenue-paying estates, and somewhat under 7,000 
acres belong to estates of which the revenue is assigned. The 
revenuQ-free area had diminished by nearly 2,000 acres on account 
of resumptions which had occurred since Mr. CadelPs settle^ 
ment. ^Revenue- free grants are most numerous in the parganas 
bf®hiitauli and Miizafifarnagar, where many have been made ijx 
favbur of the Marhal family of Karndl, who are also assignees of 
the revenue of several estates. During the Muhammadan rule 
grants of land to Sheikhs were common, and several communities 
have beeu successful in maintaining their title under British rule. 
In Thdna Bhawan the Pathdns of Jaldlabad and Lohdri hold 
an extensive property free of revenue, but most of the estates that 
were once revenue-free in this neighbourhood were confiscated 



^llion in the mutiny. The tenure of these grants in this 
let is usually unconditional and in perpetuity ; one estate in 
tauli and one in Thdna Bhawan are held for life only, while 
In Budh^na is assigned for the benefit of a Musalmfin shrine 
ts attendants* 

Lhe unoulturable area includes all land occupied by villages, narreii 
lets, rai Iways, roads and canals, as "well as land actually under 
and land that is naturally incapable of cultivation# At 
eie of settlement this amounted to 14 per cent, of the total 
Wd sin e that date the figures have remained practically 
tne. Much of the land that is now classed as unoulturable 
|no doubt, be rendered fit for cultivation by clearing or 
Sg or by protection against floods by means of embank*' 
i The adoption of such measures on a large scale is, 

B Settlement Officer pointed out, beyond the means and 
ies of the people; and consequently land that could only 
spared for cultivation by an excessive expenditure must.be 
id for all practical purposes as unoulturable. In some 
dees, however, the increase of the population or the pressure 
revenue demand drives the villagers to break up land 
|ha8 always been regarded as unoulturable, and it is not 
bmon to find such efforts crowned with considerable* 

.JSS. 

i;The culturable waste at the present time varies from 20 to Coltur* 

. per cent, of the total area, judging from the figures of the****®**^^ 
it five years. At the time of settlement it was noted that the 
lount of land so classified varied greatly in different parts ,of 
e district. In the J4nsath tahsll only 7 per cent, of the total 
^ was returned as culturable, while in Budh&na there was as 
cioh as 22 per cent. In the prosperous parts of the district 
e area of culturable land is now small and cannot be reduced 
flch further. In the western parganas the case is different* 
arly 30 per cent, of Kairdna is still capable of cultivation, and 
out 40 per cent, of Bidauli might be brought under the plough# 
is in this part of the district that there is most room for 
velopmentand improvement ; and it is in this part that there 
s actually been least during the last few years and at the 
esent time least is to be expected. 
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, Tke method of agri culture in this district re^dmbles 
111 the other districts of the Dudbi The JAts, who are* best 
<}ultivator6^ set the fashion^ and their system is generally followed 
by other castes. The main feature is the extension of high 
cultivation to all the good land of an estate instead of restrict-^ 
ing the highly-farmed area to the land surrounding the home- 
stead. This is chiefly due to the importance of the sugarqand 
crop.^ All the good land of the village that is within easy reach 
of irrigation is used in rotation for cane, and, as the cane fields 
are always well manured, it follows that all the fields with a 
iQiaturaliy good soil get their share of manure in turn. The Jats 
everywhere despise garden cultivation, and in some instances 
they actually object to working in the fields close to the village. 

This state of things naturally had an effect on the soil classi- 
fication employed at the last and at preceding settlements. It 
is not possible in this district to follow the usual classification 
of fields dependent on their distance from the hamlet. The 
most valuable land is that which has a naturally good soil and 
is well situated for irrigation, whether it is near the hamlet or 
on the village boundary. Proximity to the houses is of course 
an advantage, but this is of little importance when compared 
with others that affect the rent. In many villages the best cul- 
tivation is scattered about in the neighbourhood of the different 
wells, and consequently we find in many places small hamlets 
springing up wherever there is a well. In most cases these are 
only occupied while the crop is on the ground, and the cultivar 
tors do not take their families with them, but occasionally such 
little settlements become permanent. An exception to this rule 
is frequently found in the western and more backward parts- 
of the district, for there land is plentiful and cultivators few, 
so that the outlying fields are naturally of less value than, 
those close to the village. 

The cultivators of the district do not employ amongst thej^-?;^ 
pelves any ordinary classification of soils, although of courali 
there are common names for different kinds of soils. Good' 
ordinary loam land is known as rauali; stiff clay soil, such as is 
qr3^n found in the rice tracts, is called dak^y while the low-- 
lying parts of an estate are sometimes talked off as the dedmt 


there is a hard and stiff soil whioh liils 4^ one 
« been the bed of a jbll: it is known as daha/r or ^4 
l^ften unoulturablew Bhdr or hhvtdd/i is the usual name foi 
[light drj soils, an^is frequently applied in a deprecatory 
jiiner to any unirrigated tract, although for the purpose ol 
Pement it is restricted to soil that is actually sandy. Some- 
m also the name bhdr is used to distinguish the high lying 
Is of an estate from the dahar. High ridgesof sand are locally 
pd ghv^Vy while there are other local terms in common use 
l^arious descriptions of soil, such as the chodt or swampj^ 
|nd of the Gordhanpur pargana. For the purposes of settle- 
I the whole cultivated area was originally divided into four 
ies, known as 'miadn or manured land, rausli^ dcckdv and bh^v-* 
Cadell went further, and divided vausli into two classes, and 
I marked off in a few villages small patches of bdrd ot 
^en land, also making a distinction between wet and dry 
iind. Mr, CadelPs revision was confined to the eastern par- 
ias of the district, and his classification was not altered by 
K Miller, with the exception that miadn was abandoned for 
p reasons given above : all old miadn land was demarcated as 
Uali /. At the last settlement, however, the old classification 
b still in force in the western parganas. It was not accurate 
ad was never treated with much respeot even by the assessing 

( icers themselves. Consequently, it was found necessary to make 
Bw classification in the western half of the district on the 
es laid down by Mr, Cadell. It was only made roughly and 
|as never intended as anything except a guide for the Settle- 
^t Officer at the time. 

I Of the total area of the district only 1,091 acres were separ- 
ly demarcated by Mr. Miller as bdra or garden land, for -the 
pnetion was only made whore such land fetched a distinctly 
mer rent than the rest of the village. By far the greater 
pof the cultivated area was assessed as first class soil, the total 
pso demarcated amounting to over 63 per cent, of the whole 
Msed area. Of the remainder, over 22 per cent, was classed as 
pud class rauali &nd 13 per cent, as hhdr. The latter is very 
hvenly distributed. In the upland portion of the JAnsath 
iiail and in the parganas of Muaaff^rnagar and Pur Chhapar it 
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a Vittore tliiia .a 'qoArtej?, of the qultivated area, 
bj^a it only amqjintecl to about 3 per eent. of theirbola 
'in Kair^na to sear<5dy 2 per cent. Looking at the whole 
district, we find that the best pargana is K^ndhla. It contains: 
a greater proportion of first class soil than any other, while next 
in point of order comes Sh^mli, Baghra and Shikfirpur. The 
excellence or otherwise of parganasdoes not, however, depend 
merely on the soil classification, as many other considerations 
have to be taken into account. 

In dealing with the general system of agriculture of this 
distriot, it may be of some interest to give a short account of the 
various agricultural implements in common use and their no- 
menclature. The plougli goes by the name of holy and the 
yoke in this district is known as The beam of the plough 
is called the kalas and is fixed to the body of the plough by a 
wooden peg known as the wag or pachhar. The kalas is 
attached to the yoke by means of Tiaris or leathern thongs 
passing through three holes known as Jearhe, If a man wishes 
tb plough deep ho liarnossos the yoke higher up the kalas ; this 
deep ploughing is called lagu* When light ploughing or 
askulsiya is necessary, the yoke is fastened lower down the 
Kedas nearer the share. The latter is known as the and 
is fixed to the kal by a kharwa or peg. The handle of the 
plough is known as the tiifidi or hatheli. 

The other important agricultural implements comprise the 
lakar, a large wooden roller Aveigbing from six to eight maunds# 
It is attached to the yoke by traces known as guriya. This 
roller is also known as the dhelaphor tiud corresponds to the 
^taila of Rohilkhand ; it is used for crushing the clods of clay 
There arc two kinds of harrows, one known as the 
l^kan and the other as the 'maim. The former has teeth, 
known as and is used for eradicating grass from ploughed 

land and'also to mix up the earth and water in a field tilled for 
rice. .The Toaira has no teeth and is merely used in light land 
to level the surface just as the lakar is employed in heavier soiL 
The old wooden sugar-mill has now completely disappeared 
from the district, and has since 1890 been supplanted by thia 
improved iroja mills, locally known as ch^rhkis* They vreif 



;<Nngtti«lly ifitrodaced by the 

Commerce, and at tbeiciirst appearance ^(i4r6‘ Wb&idered ItdttlillK 
Eaok of them at first fetched from Ks. 60 to Ra. 70 i)er year. TSfe 
• price has lowered considerably since that date, and at the present 
time the small sugar-press with two rollers fetches at an average 
Rs. 12-9-8 per year. These were comparatively scarce in this 
district in 1901, the total number in use being 236. The second 
kind with two large rollers and a small roller in front is much 
more common ; in the same year there were 1,687 in use, the 
averse rate of hire being Rs. 20-3-6. The large sugar-press 
with throe rollers is still more frequently met with in this 
district; there were 1,809 such machines, going by the general 
name of kolhuy and hired at an average rate of Rs. 33-4-10* 
Most of these mills are the property of the Sirmur State^ 
and there are dep6ts in various places from which the machines 
are hired. The hire of a kardhi or iron boiler is Rs. 10 pet 


Judging from the averages of the five years preceding th,e 
last settlement, it appears that the areas occupied by the kharff 
and rabl harvests arc approximately equal. Temporary vari- 
ations, no doubt, occur from time to time on account of the 
season, but, generally speaking, the predominance, if any, is on the 
ride of the rabi harvest. The double-cropped area for the same 
Itoiod amounted to about 14 per cent. Tlio latter varies con- 
pderably according to the locality. In the Ganges kh^dir, and 
p^ecially in that part of it which lies in BhumaSambalhera, the 
dofasli area amounts to 30 per cent. In pargana Kdndhlait is 
nearly 23 per cent., and 16*6 per cent, for the whole Budbifnil 
tahsil, which is exactly the same as in Kair&na. On th4 
other hand, the double-cropped area in the upland portiod o| 
the Jansdth tahsil is only lO’l per cent, and 11 per cent, la 
Muzafiarnagar ; the lowness of the figures in this part of the dis- 
trict being due to the prevalence of sand, for double-cropping Is 
dely practised generally whore there are abundant facilities for 
irrigation. In 1901 the double-croj)ped area had increased to 
i6*6 per cent, of the total cultivation. 

TakiD|;[^the principal crops in order, we find that wheat 
largely pred<i^niMi€»| occupying over 33 per cent, of tfee whole 
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' aroa* The average ia lowest in the J^nsath taball^ 

.irlKere it amounts to 26*4 per cent., and highest in Kairtlna, wherte 
it covers 38*7 per cent, of the cultivation. In pargena Bidauli 
^%heat occupies no less than 44 per cent, of the whole sown area. 
The cultivation of wheat has not varied to any great extent 
during the past th irty years. It h as only increased in the parganaa 
of Khatauli, Bliuma Sainbalhera, Biidh^na and Sbikdrpur. On 
the other hand there has been a small decrease in K^ndbla^ 
Charthawal,Tiidntt Bhawan, Jhinjhana and most of the western 
parganas. The great bulk of the wheat crop is sown alone. It 
is only mixed with barley and other crops to a considerable 
extent in Bhuma Sambalhera, Pur Chhapar and Bhukarheri, 
owing, no doubt, to the large areas of light and sandy soil in these 
parganas, for wherever possible wheat is preferably sown alone 
on account of its higher market value and in order to supply the 
export trade. 

Sugarcane is one of the most important crops in this district, 
“id for many years has been constantly on the increase. At 
[r. Thorn ton^s settlement of 1841 sugarcane covered 4*75 of the 
ital cultivated area. In 1860 the average area under sugarcane 
avT the whole district had risen to 6*2, while at Mr. MillePs 
settlement 8*3 per cent, of the cultivation was under this crop. 
Since the settlement the cultivation of sugarcane has been even 
further extended, and in every part of the district, but especially 
that through which the railway runs, one is constantly struck 
with the sight of large fields of sugarcane in every direction. 
In 1860 sugarcane was chiefly grown in the parganas of Kha- 
tauli, Sh&mli, Pur Chhapar, Gordhanpur and Shikdrpur, while 
in theKairdna tahsilcane cultivation was considerably below the 
average, as also in the Chartbiwal and Baghra parganas, the tract 
that i& now watered by the Deoband canal. During the past 
thirty years the increase has been greatest in Bhukarheri and 
the eastern parts of the district generally. There is still com- 
paratively little cultivation of cane in the Kairdna tahsil. At 
the last settlement the Jansdth tahsil took the lead in this 
respect, the average for the whole tract being 15*4 per cent, of 
the cultivation ; in Kairfina only 5*6 per cent, of the land was 
Ui^der .sugarcane; Avhile in the M^flariif^x ^aad BiidbAna 





the figures closely corresponded with the general avelrage 
, of the dietrict. A large amount of sugarcane is growii in the 
Ganges kh^dir^ especially towards the south, but most of it is 
of rather an inferior description. 

In the eastern lialf of the district sugarcane is so far regarded 
as the principal crop that all the agricultural operations are to a 
large extent regulated by the arrangements required for its 
cultivation. To quote from Mr. Millor^s report : ‘‘ It is regard- 
ed as being above all others the rent-paying crop, and, where 
the tenant has a fixed rent and is not liable to a high crop-rate^ 
he puts under cane as much land as the available supply of 
manure and a due regard for tho rotation of crops allow. In 
the western parganas cane is not grown to quite the same extent, 
partly because, though a very large proportion of the land is 
irrigable, the supply of water is not plentiful, and partly, it is 
said, because soils with a mixture of sand are best adapted for 
cane cultivation. In former times sugarcane was grown after a 
year’s fallow, and the rent paid for it was for two years’ occupa- 
tion of the land. In well-irrigated tracts the old practice stilf 
obtains, but where canal irrigation is easy the land is given as 
little rest as possible. I have seen one cane crop being planted 
immediately after another had been cut, and, though no good 
cultivator would exfiaiist the soil in this way, it is certain that 
a complete year’s fallow is seldom given.” 

Of the regular kliarif crops jufir is the most important J 
covering at the time of settlement 13*8 per cent, of the total 
cultivation. In this district, however, it is not usually grown 
as a food-grain. Tiie greater part of it is planted thick, and is 
used as fodder under the name of ‘ chari.’ As little land is now 
available for grazing, the fodder crop is a very valuable one and 
its occasional failure in years of heavy rainfall causes much dis- 
tress. In 1860 judr covered 14 per cent, of the total cultivated 
area, and this is about the same proportion as that in which it 
Xiow stands. It is chiefly grown in the Budhfina, Shikfirpur, 
K^ndhla, Sh&mli, Baghra and Kair^na parganas, from which 
appears that the western half of the district is more suitable for *' 
its cultivation. Bdjra, on the other hand, is more suited to the^ 
Ughter soils of Ifjie^^^l^ster^ i^^ and whereas at the timet ^ 




of aattlement it covered 6*3 pe^ oeot of the totJ^ Cultivated 
the proportion in Bhuma Sambalhera was no less than 14 per. 
cent., in Pur Chhapar 11 per cent* and in Bhukarheri 13*8 per 
cent. Since the settlement there has been a distinct decrease 


in the area under bfijra— a fact that shows improvement, as the 
peewnce of this crop is a clear sign of poor soil and careless 
agriculture. 

. Maize is another kharif crop largely grown in this district. 
Tn 1861 it covered 2*7 per cent, of the total area, and at the time 
>f settlement it had risen to 5 per cent. During the last ten 
years its cultivation has spread considerably, to the extent of 
about 15,000 acres. It has largely taken the place of cotton and 
indigo, but at the same time it is not grown in anything approach- 
ing the proportion that we find further south, as for example 
in Bulandshahr. Maize is now chiefly grown in the western 
half of the district and also in pargana Gordhanpur. Of late 
yeaiS Jihere has been a large increase in Baghra, Budhdna and 
tetton. Shik4rpur. Cotton is a valuable, but not a very important, crop. 
At Mr. Thornton's settlement it covered 2*75 per cent, of the 
cultivated area and rose to 4*1 per cent, at Mr. Martin's 
(jettiement of 1860. In 1890 there was a falling off in the 
Wea under this crop, which only extended to 4-3 per cent, 
of the cultivation. In 1901 there has been a still further 
decrease, the proportion falling to only 3 per cent. Cotton 
requires the best land and plenty of manure, and in this 
district it is more profitable to cultivate such land with other 
Indigo is rarely grown in the district. Several years 
ago, when the price of indigo was high, many factories were 
made in different parts of the. district, and in many villages 
vats for washing indigo were attached to the wells. But the 
price fell and many of the speculators suffered severely. At 
Mr. Thornton's settlement indigo was hardly grown at all 
and again in 1860 it was practically unknown.- 
At Mr. Miller's settlement indigo covered one per cent, of the 
total cultivated area, but its best days were then already over. 

was chiefly grown in the parganas of Kairfina, Khatauii 
land Bagh fa and also to a small extent in Jauli-J4nsath, Jhin^ 


aud Bidauli, while elsewhere its cultivation w^ quite 




ijld^nificant. looi indiga4^ by over 2^000 asres, 

and itd totiU extioot ion seems billy a matter of time. The fall** 
ling off noticed by Mr. Miller was possibly due, in part, to 
bUe settlement: one factory at least was reopened when the 
operations wore completed, but tlie principal cause of its decline, 
is the fall in prices, added to its general unpopularity withje.U^*« 
tivators. 

Rice is a valuable and more extensive crop, and in the traobs 
where a full supply of canal water can be obtained is largelj^ 
grown. It is almost always followed by another crop, usually 
gram. Since the opening of the Ganges canal the cultivation 
bf the finer kind of rice known as munji has increased consi- 
jderably. Formerly, it could only be grown in favourable spotr 
in the khftdir and near the tanks, but it now alternates with 
cane, cotton, maize, wheat and gram in the very best land around 
the village. At Mr. Thornton's settlement in 1840 rice only 
covered 3*75 per cent, of the total cultivated area ; in 1886 it 
had risen to 4*3 per cent, of the cultivation ^ and in 1871 there 
was a further rise to over 7 per cent. At the settlement of 1890 
rice occupied G*5 i^er cent, of the cultivation, but its distribution 
was very uneven. In Gordhanpur rice formed nearly half of 
the whole outturn, and, as compared witli the rest of the dlSr 
trict, it was very mucli greater in the parganas of Thfina Bho- 
wan. Pur Clihapar, Bhuma Hambalhera, Kandhla, Muzaffar** 
nagar, Charthawal and Jiinsath. Since the settlement rice 
cultivation has increased by nearly 2,000 acres. It has greatly* 
fallen off in Gordhanpur, but in the other parganas above* 
mentioned tlic proportion remains the same, or has slightly in- 
creased. Of the remaining crops, barley and gram mixed with 
peas alone deserve mention. The latter are now much more 
popular than formerly, and their substitution for some of the 
autumn crops was the only marked change in the agriculture of 
the district at the last settlement. They then covered nearly 
ftwelve per cent, of the total area, as against 3*1 per cent, in 186(1. 
During the last ton years this change has been still more notice 
able, the area under this crop having increased by nearly S6fiQQ( 
acres. Barley at the time of settlement covered five per cent of 
the cultivation; but since that time has decreased bon0ider|j|^^ 
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rt^is not a valuable crop and is generally a sign of poor land and 
inferior cultivation, so that its disappearance shows improvement. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that, though barley is 
grown in inferior soil, it does not cover all of the poor ground, 
and that wheat is often sown in very bad land, but at the same 
time its presence is an unquestionable sign of careful culti- 
vation. 

Mr. Gracey, when Collector of the district, made a mirute 
investigation into the respective cost and profit of each crop in 
1899. His figures show that the most valuable of all is sugar- 
cane, which yields an average profit of Ks. 46-8-0 per acre 
throughout the district. At the same time it requires far greater 
. capital than any other crop ; for not only is the rent higher, but 
the initial outlay in the shape of sowing and irrigation charges 
is very much greater. Sugarcane requires more labour than 
any other crop except cotton and maize, the cost being estimated 
at Rs. 4-8-0 per acre. The introduction of iron mills has, how- 
ever, reduced the cost of preparation very greatly, and at 
the same time the outturn per acre amounts to 27 maunds, 
which is much higher than any other crop. Next to sugar- 
cane comes cotton, which does not require so much irrigation nor 
'does it have to pay so liigh a rent, while at the same time the 
sowing charges are very small indeed. The average profit per 
acre on an estimated average outturn of 15 maunds amounts to 
Rs. 39-9-0. Wheat, the great. staple of the district, is computed 
to yield 22 maunds per acre, giving a profit of Rs. 37. The 
average rent for wheat land is Rs, 12, the same as in the case oi 
cotton , but th e crop costs much less to produce. Amon g t h e oth ei 
crops the most important is gram, which yields Rs. 24-14-( 
profit per acre, requiring no irrigation and being capable o 
growing well on inferior land. Barley yields an average profi 
of Rs. 21-12-0, but this can only be obtained with irrigatioi 
Rice yields Rs. 15-11-0; the rent is comparatively high an 
Abundant irrigation is needed, in fact, as much as is required f( 
sugarpane. 

Of the kharif crops, cotton, maize, judr and rice are all sov 
*n the months of As4rh, except in the Kairana tahsil, who 
;q4^n is sovrn in Jet^* arc reaped in the mouths 



fib4ldoii, Kisir and K&rtik, the Kair&na end Budhiea tab^ 
being earlier than the rait of the distriot. Sugarcane is obiefix 
sown in the month of Phdgun and also in Chait, while in the 
Kair&na tahsil it is frequently delayed till Baisdkh, That sown 
in PhilgiiD is out in the month of Kdrtik, but in Kair&na it U 
cut in the mont i of Mdgh, Gram is everywhere sown in K^tAr, 
and is reaped in Chait in all tahsils except Kairdua, where the 
harvest is in Baisdkh. 

The district is exceptionally well provided with means of irri- Irr 
gation. The most important of these are the canals, there beiihg 
no less than four main canals in the district. Foremost among 
the e is the main Ganges canal, which was opened in 1851 and 
was available for irrigation purposes from the fpllomng year. 
This canal enters the district close to the edge of the high bank 
of the Ganges in the Pur Clihapar pargana,and leaves it within 
Bome.six miles to the west of the Kdli Nadi in KhataulL During 
its ooursethrough the southern portion of the district it crosses 
the basin within which the headwaters of the Eastern Kdli 
collect. The character of the country is here very different from 
that through which the canal runs from its head works to Asaf- 
nagar in the Sahdranpur district. Hero there are none of the 
torrents and valleys which give rise to the great engineering 
works in the northern district, and no great natural obstacles Imd 
to bo overcome, as there is an almost equable slope throughout. 
The first design for the portion of tlie \york lying within this 
district embraced a canal with a slope of bed amounting to 18 
inches to the mile, the superfluous declivity being disposed of 
by means of four descents of eight feet each in masonry falls at 
Budhpur, Belra, Jauli and Chitaura. On a close cxaminatiotL^af 
the Manglaur pargana of Sahdranpur and the parganas of this 
district it was found that there were occasional beds of sand and 
^and in the shape of hillocks exposed on the surface, but that 
below the surface of even the best soil sand was found at a smaU 
depth. This discovery necessitated a reconstruction of |h^ ori- 
ginal design and a lowering of the slope to 15 inches b mile. 
To carry off the excess of slope the falls were increased to ten 
and were designed to overcome a total declivity of 74 feet ba- 
Aween Asafnagar and Sumera, while the works at these plaeei 
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enlarged and Btrcngthen64« The remodelling of the oanid 
in its present form was not completed till 1893. 

Entering the /listrict at its 32nd mile, the canal flows almost 
due south as far as Belra, running parallel to the edge of the 
Ganges khddir and traversing the sandy tract of Pur Chhapat 
and Bhukarheri. The slope between Roorkee and Belra is esti^ 
mated at 46 feet or 2*3 feet to the mile, and on the portion of 
this section that lies within this district there are bridges at 
Dhamat, Tuglaqpur, Nirgajni and Belra, and a fall at Nirgajni, 
Eor the purposes of navigation this fall is negotiated by a 
branch channel on the left side of the canal with a look and 
a total length of 7,500 feet. Just beyond Belra the canal bends 
slightly towards the south-west, approaching the more centra] 
portion of the high land, forming the watershed between the 
western K41i nadi and the headwaters of the eastern Kdli. 
The distance between the two rivers is abou^ eight miles, an<3 
the canal passes almost down the centre. To the west of th€ 
canal sandy hillocks appear at intervals and occasionally spread 
over the plain. The excavations, both for the channel of the 
canal and the foundations of the works along it, were sandj? 
throughout. Clay for making bricks was scarce, and much de- 
lay would have ensued were it not that the ruins of Chitaura and 
other old deserted towns supplied a large quantity. For twentj 
miles south of Belra the slope is 32 feet or 1*G foot to the mile 

At the 46th mile, two miles south of Belra, the canal it 
crossed by a bridge at Ehopa. At Jauli, two miles further on 
there is an another bridge and a fall. Two miles south, again a 
the 50th mile, the Am^pshahr branch leaves the canal on the lef 
bank. From this point the canal flows in a south-westerly direc- 
tion for the rest of its course through this district. On the 34tl 
mile there is a bridge at Nagla Mubarak on the road from Mu- 
zaflarnagar to Jaus^th, and a mile and-a-half below this thoK 
are fails and a lock at Chitaura. The next bridge is at Rasulpu: 
£ardi, at the 58th mile, and three miles further on the canal i 
crossed by an iron girder bridge over which runs the North 
Western Railway. A short distance below this is the Khataul 
bridge, and from here a cut connected with the west Kd] 
river has been made to form an escape for superfluous watei 




This 6ut is sixty feet in width at its head and is divi^^d 
into ten openings of six feet each, llie canal is here about 
three and->a-<balf miles from the river, and the difference of 
level between the bed of the canal and that of the river is 
29*21 feot. The only remaining bridge in the district is 
that at Satlieri, over which passes the road from Khatauli to 
Budhdna 

The Andpshahr branch canal was formerly known as theA^n 
Fatehgarh branch, as it was intended to carry it on as far as tliCcai 
latter place, but the name was changed when it was found that 
there was not a sufficient supply of water for irrigation purposes 
much below Andpshahr. In this district the branch runs at 
«uch a low level that it is of little use for irrigation and only 
gives water to a few villages in the extreme south-eastern corner* 

It traverses t!ie north-east of Jdnsath pargana and the south- 
west of Bhuma Sambalhera. One mile below its head-works 
there is a bridge at Kheri-Firozabad. Two miles further south 
is a second bridge at Kamhcra. At the fifth mile there is a 
bridge at Dhansri, and at a mile and-a-half below this is another 
bridge at Saldrpur. Near Cluiriala, on the 10th mile, there is a 
bridge on the road from Miizaffarnagar to Miranpiir, and close 
to the bridge there are falls. Two miles below this is the 
Bhuma bridge, the last in this district. 

Besides the And psli ah r branch, the Ganges canal gives off nt 
a number of smaller distributaries which provide irrigation to 
this district. The rig!it main distributary leaves the canal at 
the 2l8t mile, a short distance below Roorkee, and flows through 
the parganas of Pur Chhapar, Muzaffarnagar and Khatauli, 
Since the construction of t’lc Dcoband canal the upper portion 
of this distributary has been abandoned, but lower down it is 
still fed from the main canal by the Tansipur, right Muham- 
madpiu* and other distributaries further south. The left main 
^jpistributary leaves the canal on the 22nd mile, and flows close to 

high bank of the Ganges through Pur Chhapar and Bhukar- 
heri and on into Sambalhera, eventually joining the Andpshahr 
branch. At Muhammadpur, close to the Muzaflhrnagar boundary^ 
the right Muhammadpur distributary leaves the canal, flowing 
iliif<kigh the north-west of Pur Chhapar to join the right tnaiik 



aiStribiitaiy at Bhaisftini, A ^ short distance below its otitic 
the Basehra rdj bah a leaves the canal and flows for a long dis*. 
tance almost parallel to the main channel past the village of 
Basehra to join the right main distributary near Mansurpur* 
Further south, at Janli, the Jauli distributary takes ofl, leading 
through the north-west of Jauli- Jaopath to Jahdngfrpur, where 
it joins the right main distributary. Besides these, there are 
Several smaller distributing channels of lesser importance. The 
Aniipshahr branch gives off distributaries at Saldrpur and 
Churiala on the right and left banks, respectively. 

In addition to the works already mentioned, there are mills 
at Nirgajni and Chitaura on the Ganges canal. These are leased 
oiit by auction to contractors who stipulate to pay rents, at certain 
rates depen dent on th e water-supply aval lable. The rates ch arg- 
ed by the contractors to the public vary from three annas six 
pies to four annas per mannd. In both these mills there are 
six pail’s of stones worked with conntiy wheels. There are 
inspection bungalows on the main canal at Tughlaqpur, Belra, 
Jauli and Chitaura, on the Andpshahr branch at Saldrpur and 
Bhuma, and on the distributaries at Bartain Pur Chhapar,Kohdna 
in Muzaflfamagar, Moma in Bhnkarhori, Kasimpur in Bhuma 
Sambalhera and at Bhainsi and Mohiuddinpiir in Khatauli- The 
canal is still used to a great extent for the pui*i>oses of navigation, 
the principal commercial dep6t in this district being at Khatauli. 

' The construction of the Ganges canal resulted in the ample 
pi^ovision of water to a tract in which, owing to the prevalence 
* of sand, irrigation was in former times practically unknown. 
Towards the south-east of the district in Bhuma, to the south of 
Jdnsath, and in a greater portion of Khatauli, well irrigation 
was common, but the main portion of the area now watered 
by the canal had few wells and no tanks or other reservoirs for 
water. The whole area was then dependent upon the rainfall, 
and only here and there and within the low lands of the rivers 
could any reliance be placed upon the outturn from cultivation. 
Now, with the exception of a few villages in each pargana, the 
whole of the eastern portion of the district through which the 
canal runs is amply supplied with water. In addition to the 
practical prevention of the occurrence of famines in seasons of 



djpdiighty the canal has had a marked infiuenoe in pt^oilag the 
cultivation of trees. All along the canal there are flourishiBg 
plantations of shisham, tdn^ babdl and other trees, and the ex- 
ample so successfully shown has been followed to some extent 
by the proprietary bodies throughout the tract. The canal has 
also had a marked influence for good on the character of the 
population. The industrious classes have been enabled to improve 
their stylo of cultivation and to extend the areas of the beet 
crops, while the idler and less respectable have discovered that 
cultivation can be made to pay more certainly and more profit- 
ably than less reputable pursuits. The extension of high culti- 
vation, the increasing certainty of a fair return in agriculture, 
and the reclamation of many idle classes are among the benefits 
due to the canal, and to this should probably bo added some 
improvement in the general stylo of living, in the credit for 
which the canal is entitled to share with other agencies. 

On the other side, however, there are many positive draw- 
backs, of which the most important is the damage done to health ' 
and to the soil by the over-saturation of t!ic country, and the 
rise of the water level caused by obstructed drainage. While it 
was not possible to turn aside a great work like the Ganges canal 
on account of the depression in which the eastern Kdli nadi has 
its source, it is to be regretted t!iat tuc existence of this line of 
drainage was not earlier and more practically acknowledged. 
Besides this, distributary after distributary was run out without 
regard to the drainage of the country, and at first there was no 
practical admission of the necessity of allowing waterway undet 
the irrigation channels. The remedy, too, was rendered more 
difficult by a similar omission on tlie part of the railway engi- 
neers. All this resulted in a good deal of damage which com- 
pelled the authorities to take measures to improve the situation. 
In the eastern parganas the old Jdnsath rdjbaba was abandoned, 
drainage channels wore dug in Jdnsath and Khatauli, and the 
bed of the eastern Kdli was straightened and deepened. Not- 
withstanding these measures, the eastern parganas still suffer in 
seasons of heavy rainfall, and at Jdnsath it has been found 
necessary to stop irrigation altogether. The damage done i n this 
part of tie district is, however, most noticeable in Pur 
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l^d Muzaffariiagar. The former is a s&ndy tfact whioTi^^ti- 
idJj required no outlet for its drainage, the rainfall in onifntery . 
seasons being absorbed by the soil. The introduetion of the 
canal caused a rise in the water level, owing partly to the high 
level at which the right main distributary and its branches 
were constructed, and partly to the obstruction to drainage 
caused by numerous high -banked irrigation channels. Before 
the introduction of the canal the water level varied from 100 to 
60 feet below the surface : when Mr. Cadell inspe3ted the 
pargana it had risen to a height varying from 50 to 20 
feet, and it is now much higher. The sandy ridges on either 
side of the pargana concentrated the flood water on a line about 
twa miles wide along the northern border of pargana Muzaffar-^ 
nagar, where the right main distributary divides it into two 
parts. In the west the pressure is relieved to some extent by 
the Barla Ghhapar drainage cut, although this does not ap- 
pear to bo sufficient to prevent all possibility of floods. To the 
east of the distributary there is no outlet, so that the whole of 
the sandy tract up to the ridge is saturated. There are con- 
siderable tracts of marshy land here, and the numerous drainage 
cuts afford only partial relief. At the time of the last settle- 
ment some of the estates that were once the best in Muzaffar- 
nagar had suffered severely of late years, but since that date 
remedial measures have been undertaken. 

Piiiiiig, In the northern division of the Ganges canal, which extends 
from the Sahfiranpur boundary to the Bhopa bridge, no less than 
147 miles of drains have been constructed. Of these, over 19 
miles lie in the Soldni khddir and are percolation drains, 
which were gradually advanced as the swamps silted up, and 
were constructed between 1870 and 1890. Reference has already 
been made to this percolation, which resulted in the water- 
logging of much good land that formerly in dry seasons pro- 
duced good crops of cane, cotton, wheat and rice. The drainage 
system undertaken in the khddir resulted in considerable benefit, 
although much of it was of a temporary nature; the recent 
improvement noticeable in the north of the tract being rather 
due to natural causes than to artificial drainage. Of the 
ot^^r drains the most important have been constructed during 



!rew years* The work was begun in 1875, wbe® tbe 
tfUr^ MuzafParna^ drains with a total length of over fifteen 
miles, were completed. In 1878 two more important drains, 
known as th4 Narah and Dhandhera cuts, with a total length of 
over seven miles, w’ere constructed, but from that date up to 
1893 there wore very few similar works iiudei*taken, the only 
noticeable exceptions being thcBadhiwali and Rah i drains com- 
pleted in 1884. From 1893 onwards tlie work has been very 
rapidly carried forw'ard. Toe chief drainage channels completed 
since 1893 comprise the Harsauli drain of over 17 miles in 
length completed in 1898; the Pur cut, 14 miles, finished 
in 1896; the Pinna drain, 15 miles in length, completed in 
J900 ; the Razaqullahpur cut, the Baselira drain diversion, the 
i^Icghakheri, Tfijpur, and Khadda drains, all of which were 
completed between 1896 and 1901. 

In the Meerut division of the Ganges canal, from Bhopa 
southwards, the Canal Department has been no less active. Here 
the work of drainage was instituted earlier, and in 1876 a 
number of works were commenced and wore completed during 
the following ten years. They comprise seven drains with a 
total length of 117 mile?, the chief being the Kadirabad,, 
Karauli, Jdna'^th and Sheik hpura drainage works. In the fol- 
lowing year the Bhainsi drain was taken in hand, and in 1878 
the work of deepening the channel of the Kdli was begun, 
and several other small cuts were constructed. In 1879 the 
Kliatauli and Ladpur drainage works were begun and completed 
in the same year. From 1880 to 1886 a number of drains were 
constructed, while several of the former channels were enlarged 
or extended. Very many smaller works of tlie same nature were 
undertaken between the years 1892 and 1900. In all, over 
230 miles of drainage cuts and channels have boon construct6d 
since 1875 in that portion of the Meerut division which lies 
jNrithin this district. Such a work could not fail to have a bene- 
i^oial elfect, although the danger of saturation cannot be said to 
have been entirely removed. Along the Andpshahr canal there 
was less necessity for such works, and the total length of drainage 
channels does not amount to five miles. At the same time, 


in Justice to the Canal Department^ it must bo remembered tiiat 
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evil of weiterlogging only beoaine i^lfced after 
etruotien of the canal on account of the very benefits whi'^the, 
canal itself had conferred upon the land. In the old days, land 
was in less request and wide margins were left round pon^in^d 
depressions, so that flooding only occurred in seasons of e:iCTjpive 
rainfall. With the introduction of the canal cultivation 
small ponds were ploughed up, and the area of cultivated lifind 
so situated as to be liable to injury from heavy but not 
Exceptional rainfall was largely increased, 
pi^ The Dcoband branch of tlie Ganges canal is a comparatively 

recent addition to the district and has proved an unequivocal 
boon. It was constructed about the time of the famine of 1877, 
and completed in 1880 j it has succeeded in bringing the greater 
part of the Dudb between the Hindan and the Western Kdli 
W’ithin reach of ample water for irrigation purposes. It leaves 
the main Ganges canal at the 28th mile from what was for- 
merly the outlet of the right main distributar 3 \ After flowing 
through the Dooband pargana of the Sahdranpur district, it 
enters Muzaffarnagar near Kotesra in the extreme north of par- 
gana CbarthdM^al. It flows in a somewhat irregular course past 
^the town of Ciiarthdwal and thence through the Baghra and 
Shikdrpur parganas, terminating in a ravine of tlie Hindai 
river, not far from the town of Budhdna, The canal gives of 
two distributaries, both on its left bank. The first, complete; 
in 1882, is known as the Lohdri rdjbaha and leaves the canal a 
its 30th mile, half-way between Ciiarthdwal and Ghisiikhera 
it thence flows past the village of Lohdri and on throug 
Baghra and Shikdrpur, eventually falling into the Kali nad 
The second is the Cbart’.idwal rdjbaha, completed in 1881, whic 
takes off in the 31st mile close to the town of Ciiarthdwal, ar 
irrigates the central portion of the Dudb between tlie main can 
and the Lohdri distributary. The channels of this canal a 
aligned, as far as possible, along the watersheds, relying for thi 
flow rather on the natural slope of the country than from thi 
own excessive elevation. Consequently, the fields are water 
by lift to a larger extent than elsewhere, but there are not ma 
estates between the Hindan and the Kdli that do not der 
benefit from the canaL In this portion of the district the ca 



yeiyiiil^tly with the natural drainage UneSi Und 
in ceii^equeno^ but lew subsequent drainage operations have had 
to be undertaken. In the days when water was scarce it was a 
iDQwqn practice to build villages in the depression between 
bwJlpItersheds^ so that the tanks might be more easily hlled. 

the water level has risen, water is only too plentiful, 
andi^itie of the villages are surrounded by it on all sides during, 
tains. Measures have been taken for the relief of the worst of 
these by the excavation of drainage cuts. The only tract that 
j^as really suffered is the land immediately to the north-west of 
Eharthfiwal, where the canal caused a considerable accumulation 
If flood water^ In 1900 a drain was made from Gliisukhera 
to the Hindan in order to relievo the lauds in the neighbourhood. 

Iff that river that were in danger of being saturated ; but the 
pentral portion of the tract has never suffered in any way.., In 
|he neighbourhood of tlie rivers, however, the people frequently 
^mplain of the increased violence of floods since the canal was 
piadc; and these are doubtless connected in some way with the* 
[rising of the water level, while the khddir of the llindan has 
|dcteriorated to a large extent owing to percolation and the use of 
pho river as a canal escape. There are inspection bungalows on 
pihe main canal at Charthdwal, Baghra and Sh^lhpur, and on the 
^ohdri distributary at Purbalian. 

I The eastern Jumna canal is the oldest canal in the district.. 

^n its present form it was opened in 1830, but the canal caolu 
really date.5 from far earlier times. It was originally construct'- 
ed by the Emperor Muhammad Shdh, and repaired from 
iime to time by the RohiUas.. Traco.s of its old alignment 
are still to be seen in the northern part of its course ; this had 
to be abandoned owing to its unscientific construction.. The 
works on the canal were designed by Colonel Robert Smith, ai^d 
were completed in five years from the commencement. The 
,^nal enters this district at the village of Aurangabad in the 
Wrth ofpargana Th^lna Bhawan, and flows southwards through 
Sh&mli and K^ndhla into tho^ Meerut district. 

It enters the district in the 56th mile, and just within the 
boundary of Muzaffafnagar is crossed by a bridge on the ro^ 
between JalMabad and Shdmli. Below this bridge tb& can^ 
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i>eloDgs to the lower division. At tho 67th mile th^rAf^ a 
bridge and a fall near the village of Banehi^a. Two miles ^p:rt|i^ 
flouth, at Yarpur, there is another bridge «ad a fall, from%hich 
point the canal runs to Mastgarh bridge in the 62nd|imile. 
Two miles lower there is a bridge at Madalpur, and ah^wer at 
Bhainswal in the 65th mile, where there is a fall and a regulator. 
Prom Bhainswal southwards the canal runs to Kheri, where 
there is a bridge and a fall at the 71st mile, the intervening 
bridges being at Banat Badheo, Mundet and Jhinjhana. There 
are no other falls on the canal in this district, while the bridges 
are at Lelon, Khandrauli, Pinjokhra, Fatehpur, Kdndhla, Bhars 
and ISTdla. The only mill on the canal is that at Yarpur, where 
there are six pairs of stones. 

The cai^al has a number of distributaries in this district. 
One of the most important is the Kaldrpur distributary, which 
leaves the canal in the Sahdranpur district at the 44th mile. 
It ife especially valuable as watering the land between the Hindan 
and the Kirsani rivers. This distributary was opened in 1840* 
It flows along the borders of the Charthdwal, Baghra and 
Bhikdrpur parganas, falling into the Hindan river near Budh^na. 
It has a branch known as the Loi distributary, which takes off at 
Lalukhera, a village on the road from Shfimli to Muzaflarnagar, 
and terminates at Loi on the eastern border of Kdndhla, a small 
eifcape running into the Kirsani river. All the other distribu- 
iiaries of the canal lie west of the Kirsani. The more important 
comprise the Jaldlabad and Papri distributaries, which leave 
the canal at Madhopur in Sah^ranpur at the 52nd mile, on th^ 
left and right banks respectively. The former joins the Yarpur 
distributary, which takes off at Banehra and flows south as far 
^s Sh^mli. The latter unites with the Bunta distributary, which 
again joins the Kairdna distributary, which is the main supply 
channel west of the canal. All the distributaries on the west of 
the canal join the Kairdna, the chief being the Bhainswal, 
Badheo, Kesarwa, Khandrauli and Kdndhla rdjbahas. On the 
ea^t, {je^ides the Yarpur, there are the Banat, Malipur, Banehra 
and Ailtin^ distributaries, the most important being the Maliput 
wj^jph^l||ive9^^he canal just above the Kheri fall. About 1868 
lil^ibutary was carried icjK>theDudb of the Hindan 




ia|;.£^rsaDi by an aquedtiot over the Kairi^ but this was dei«» 
by a flood in 1882^ on account of which the Loi distribu** 
iry >#as united to the Kal&rpur. In add ition to the above^ a 
ima]|^i^hannel has been taken into a few villages in Bidauli^ 
Dhiefl^'^for the benefit of the Bauriya settlement in that par- 
^ana. There are inspection bungalows on the main canal at 
STarpur in Thdna Bhawan, at Bhainswal and Kheri in Shdmli, 
find at K^ndhla; on the Kaldrpur distributary at Lalukheri 
and Loi; and on the Bidauli distributary at Singra in Jhin- 
|hana. 

I The bends of the old course of the canal at different points Dridai 
which were left untouched by the remodelling operations caused 
|he formation of numerous swamps, which are especially notion 
Ible in the neighbourhood of Bhainswal, Sh dm li and Kdndhla 
iuid in the whole tract of country lying along the right bank# 
Besides this, the numerous r^jbahas cause a great obstruction of 
|ho drainage. This mischief done had become serious as long 
ago as Mr. Martinis settlement, when drainage outs wore oopa- 
jnenced. Of late years, especially since the unhealthiness of the 
town of Sh toli attracted attention, more vigorous measures have 
been undertaken. The damage done was great and extensive* 
pKeii made its appearance at an early date in the land through 
^hich the canal passes and was made the subject of a special 
inquiry. The villages affected, though close to the canal and 
Easily irrigable, altogether failed to keep up their position asoain« 
pared with estates possessing similar advantages elsewhere. Jth 
^any cases it was necessary to reduce the assessment, while in 
others only a very small increase could be taken. The drainage 
was first begun in 1875, and up to 1891 no less than five and t 
half lakh 8 of rupees were expended in this way. In the north o: 
the district there are the Khfinpur, Harhar and Banehra draint 
in the neighbourhood of Thfina Bhawan ; further south the chie; 
dTains are the Bhainswal, SaUwar and Bh&mli cuts, while eas 
of Kdndbla the large Fatehpur drain carries off the superfluous 
water into the Kirsani ; of these, the Bhainswal cut lies, an 4hi 
right of the canal, its purpose being to carry off a pottlon 6f th 
drainage which comes down the old channel in|o 
liha Sal&war cut on theaast does the same dntf*) iul 


the Kirsani ; the Shtoli cut relieves the town of that name, 
which formerly suffered severely in wet years ; and the Fateh-, 
pur drain starts from the large jhll of Fatehpur Aldi in Kfindh- 
la, about a mile from the right bank, and passing under the 
canal by a syphon leads into the Kirsani. In all, nearly 110 
jniles of drains have been constructed with a view to relieving 
the p)gp3sure cdfused by the obstructed drainage. With regard 
to the» drains generally, it should bo mentioned that, while in 
wet seasons they are absolutely necessary, in other years they 
may possibly be too efficient in their action. Occasional com* 
plaints have been made that the village tanks have been emptied 
in this manner, and in a series of dry seasons the people might 
be seriously inconvenienced, although the flow might be easily 
controlled by the occasional construction of sluices. 

#fUi, Besides the canals, wells are still a most important means of 

supplying water for irrigation in this district. Throughout the 
uplands, where water is found at a groat depth, masonry 
wells are scarce and earthen unprotected wells can only be dug 
at a great expense and do not last long. The average cost of con- 
structing masonry wells throughout the district ranges from Rs. 
^450 for a well worked by two bullocks to Rs. 750 in the case of 
a larger well with four pairs of bullocks. Where, however, the 
bed of clay lies unusually low, these rates are considerably 
exceeded. Unprotected wells are chiefly found in the Budh^na 
tahsll, where canal water is not obtainable, but they are also to 
ke found in most part of the district, where similar circumstances 
prevail. In Budhdna the great depth of the water level and the 
consistency of the soil admit of the construction of such wells 
with unusual security and permanence. Wells of great depth 
may occasionally be seen here with no artificial support of any 
Jtind on the inside, but frequently that part of the well which 
lies below the water level is strengthened by a cylinder made 
either of woven bamboos or roughly-hewn planks. Above the 
water the well is entirely earthen. The cost of such wells varies 
from Rs. 30 to Rs. 45, and they sometimes last for as long as 
thirty years. During the rains their mouths are protected by 
I’aising a little mound of earth around them, thus preventing 
surface water from draining inlu^l^^. 
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P Throughout the whoje of thetract lying between the Jumna 
knd the Katha and in villages east of the latter the usual 
bucket or charas is not employed, the wells being often work^ 
by Persian wheels. Such wells are very inexpensive both in 
Donstruction and in working, as they are not deep nor do they 
require so firm a foundation. They can bo w’orkcd also by the 
weakest and cheapest cattle and require no skilled labouj, since 
a small boy can manage the whole irrigation himself* Such 
irrigation, however, appears to be inferior, and, except in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Kairdna, land irrigated from Persian 
iwheels never fetches high rents in this district. Sometimes the 
pame system is applied to the Katha, an adaptation of thePewIan 
iwheels known as a naini being used to raise w^atcr from the rivw, 

^he dhenJeli or lever is seldom to bo seen, but may bo occasion*^ 

^lly found on the banks of rivers or ponds where the water 
Jevel is unusually high. 

The other means of irrigation, such as tanks and the various othej 
streams and rivers, are only used to a very small extent in this 
distriet. In the Budhfina tahsil they are practically non-exist- 
ent. There are no tanks in any of the parganas of this tahsil, 
and almost the same may bo said of Kairdna, Bidauli, Pur 
iChhapar, Gordhanpur, Bhukarheri and Sambalhera. The 
greatest number of tanks is to be found in the parganas of Thdna 
Bhawan, Shdmli, Baghra and Jauli-fTansfith, In Thdna Bhawan^ 
d31 tanks are returned as available for irrigation, but the average 
area watered from them during the past five years is less than 
600 acres. In fact, less than one per cent, of the whole irrigated 
area is watered from tan ks. Evenlcss is irrigated from the rivers. 
They are nowhere used to a great extent, and in no pargaca 
the area thus irrigated amounts to 300 acres. Such irrigation is 
chiefly confined to the western half of the district, the Eirsani 
and Katha being chiefly used for the purpose. 

At the time of Mr. Miller^s settlement in 1891 the total irri- 
gated area of the district amounted to 381,364 acres, or over 56 
per cent, of the cultivation. It must be remembered, however, 
that Mr. Miller classed as irrigated the entire area which was 
capable of irrigation and not only that which was actually 
watered. It is almost to obtain a correct estimate^^ 
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the wet area from the figures of any single year, as a great vari- 
ation ensues from the ordinary rotation of crops, the difierence 
in the irrigated area in two successive years being thus fre* 
quently a mere matter of chance. The average irrigated area 
for the five years ending July 1901 is 288,707 acres, or roughly 
43 per cent, of the total cultivation. Of this, 195,090 acres, or 67 
perv eent., were watered from the canals, 88,634 acres, or about 
30 per cent., from wells, and the remainder from tanks and 
other sources. At the time of Mr. Miller^s settlement the well- 
irrigated area amounted to over 34 per cent, of the whole. The 
decrease in the thirty years preceding the settlement had been 
very much more marked. This is only to bo expected^ for 
it everywhere happens, that with the introduction of canals wells 
eitjher fall in on account of the rise in the water level or else 
are abandoned. The best cultivators readily admit that well 
irrigation in the long run is preferable, and also that irrigation by 
lift is better than irrigation by flow, but their practice is not in 
accordance with tlieir theory ; for a full supply of flush irriga- 
tion is in reality the most valuable quality a field can possess, 
and commands a high rent even where there is danger of satu- 
ration. Well irrigation requires some capital ; it also involves 
severe and continuous labour, whereas canal irrigation is cheaper 
and the water runs of itself into the fields. Besides, canal irri- 
gation has the great advantage that it sets free a number of 
people whose labour can be devoted to other agricultural opera- 
tions ; consequently, high cultivation can be extended over a 
much wider area than otherwise be possible. Above all this, 
however, lies the predominant fact that the canals have brought 
about a very largo increase in the land-revenue, and further have 
rendered the district practically secure from all natural calamities* 
Before the opening of the canals Muzaffarnagar must have 
Buffered much from the famines which have periodically visited 
the Du^b. With regard to the great famines that occurred 
prior to the commencement of the eighteenth century, we 
have no information whatever that especially concerns the 
tract now known as the district of Muzaffarnagar. We 
only know that the whole Dudb suffered severely in the 
%mine of 1291, during the reign of JaUl-ud-din Firo:^ and 



consequently we may assume that in this district there tras no 
Exception to the general distress. Another great famine occurted 
during the reign of Muhammad hin Tughlaq, 'v^rhe^ the whole 
country was laid waste. Later, a terrible period of dearth 
followed the invasion of Timur, who at any rate marched 
through the eastern portion of the district, laying waste, the 
whole country with fire and sword. Other famines ocouriM in 
the Upper Du^b in 1424, 1471, 1G31 and 1661, but; these are only 
mentioned generally by the historians, and no reference is made 
to Muzaffarnagar, chiefly owing to the absence of any large or 
important towns. 

•The great Chalisa famine of 1784 was more severe in the 
Lower Dudb than in the northern districts. North of MeejfC^ 
the distress does not seem to have been so great, but we 
no general information with regard to this district. In 1803, 
the first year of British occupation, there was a considerable 
scarcity here, as the spring crops were injured by hail-storms, 
while the rains were scanty in the beginning and failed about 
the middle of August. Severe drought was also felt in 1824, 
but this also fell more heavily on Agra and Bohilkhand than on 
the Upper Uudb. This district seems to derive couBiderabl§i 
benefit from its position, although in a less degree than Sahdran* 
pur, where the hill-storms frequently bring rain, the effects of 
which are never felt at Meerut. 

The year of famine best remembered, of which we have ^****^i 
authentic records, is 1837. The rains entirely failed, and great 
distress was everywhere prevalent. Though a fall of rain in the, 
beginning of February 1838 lessened the famine area in this 
district, it suffered greatly in common with the remainder of the 
Dudb, and its influence was shown in the large proportion of 
land shown as '' recently abandoned” in the returns of the settle- 
ment of 1840. The remissions of revenue on account of this 
famine for the year 1837 amounted to Rs. 39,286. From that; 
date the district enjoyed comparative immunity from scarcity 
till 1860, when the Andpshahr branch of the Ganges canal was 
undertaken as a famine relief work. Owing, however, to the 
presence of the canals^tvtho pressure of the scarcity was never 
felt so severely as elsewhere, and during January 1861 it iw 







only found necessary to expend Es. 283 in outdoor relief to 3,182 
persons, while in Meerut as many as 25,864 persons came for 
jrelief, and in Sahfiranpur the numbers were over 17,000. For 
the next six months, however, it was found necessary to relieve an 
average of 710 persons daily on an average daily cost of Es. 174* 
The favourable nature of the season, during and after July, 
enabled the cultivators to plough their land, and Es. 25,000 were 
given in advances for the purpose of purchasing stock and 
seed. The outstanding balances of revenue rose to Es. 1,34,095,. 
of which sum the collection of Es. 1,03,116 was postponed 
indefinitely, and Es. 31,531 for a certain period, a third of this 
being ultimately remitted. • 

We next come to the famine of 1868. In this district there 
was scarcely any rain from the end of July 1868 to February 
1869. The rain crops failed in the unirrigated portion of the 
upland, and the sowings for the cold-weather crops were generally 
confined to the irrigable area. On such lands, however, the 
yield from the rabi harvests was good. Moreover, at the close 
of 1868 there were large stores of grain, hoarded in the grain-pits 
of the district, and these changed hands several times during 
the last three months of the year without ever being open- 
ed. The existence of these supplies kept down prices, and 
distress was mitigated by the high wages and ample work pro- 
curable on the Sindh, Panjdb and Dehli Eailway, then under 
construction. In August 1868 cartmen could earn eight to 
twelve annas a day, and there was abundant demand for every 
class of labour. The prices ruling at the close of the year rose 
to nine seers per rupee for wheat, eleven seers for barley and ten 
seers for bfijra : considerable distress was thus occasioned, so that 
it was eventually found necessary to provide both gratuitous relief 
and famine works. Between the 4th of January and 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1869, a daily average of 53 persons received gratuitous 
relief at a cost of Es. 2,659. The most important of the famine 
works were the Sh^mli and Muzaffarnagar road, and road from 
Deoband in the Sahdranpur district through the north-eastern 
pargaaas to Bijnor, During the last three months of 1868 immi- 
grants arrived from Bikanir and the western states of Eajputana, 
but refused to work ; th#able-bodi^ed passed on to the east and the 



and sick wore relieved in the poor-housea. Altogether, 
|t^ween December 1868 and October 1869/an average of 196 
persons were employed daily on relief works in this district at 
cost of Rs. 6,683. Trade was vigorous during the famine, and , 
the district exported not only its own stores, but was the channel 
of an important transit trade in grain. In September 1868 there 
were large imports of corn from Meerut, and straw for cattle 
came in December from Sahdranpiir. In January 1869 great 
quantities of maize came by the Ganges canal into Khatauli. 

Again in March 600 maunds of grain came in by rail from 
the Panjdb, but the subsequent strain on the local supplies for 
|the Paujdb, Sahdranpur and Rohilkhand was very groat. In 
March the northern parganas exported wlieat to Sah^ranpur, 
and towards the end of the same month considerable consign-, 
ments were sent to Umballa. During the first week in April 
the Umballa markets received 2,000 maunds of grain from this 
district, and in the following week Rs. 6,000 worth. In July, 

1869 exports went on to Agra, Bhawani, Bijuor, and by the 
canal to Cawnpore. The drain towards Umballa, also, continued 
and did not cease until after the rains of 1869. On the 3rd of 
September 2,550 maunds of grain were despatched, and the high 
rates in August, which equalled the rates prevailing during the’* 
most critical period, must be duo to the same cause. The coarser 
grains soon became as dear as the finer, for though some relief* 
was given by the kharif of 1868, in February 1869 ju6r and 
b^jra were offered at higher prices than wheat, and the scarcity of 
these grains was still more conspicuous in tlio succeeding months 
until the demand for wheat in August 1869 brought the prices 
once more nearly level, wheat being quoted at lOJ seers per rupee 
and judr at 9| seers. 

Since 1869 the district has been practically free from famines. Beceni 
In 1877, 1896 and 1900 considerable distress was caused in 
^any parts of these provinces and elsewhere by drought and the 
Consequent scarcity ; but in the Muzaffarnagar district, while the 
|)inch of high prices was felt, it was never found necessary to 
open relief works. The prosperity of thp district caused the im- 
migration of a number of persons from loss fortunately situated 
to^ts, and these immigrants were almofiji the only people in real 



distress. They, as well ai a oertain number of the poorest olasses, 
were fed by private charity ; but there was always an ample de- 
mand for labour, and every one could on each occasion have found 
work had they been inclined to undertake it. The immunity 
enjoyed by the district is very closely connected with the con- 
struction of the various canals, the benefits derived from artificial 
means of irrigation having been conclusively proved by the test 
of actual experience. 

fticefl. Whilo, however, artificial assistance enabled the cultivators 

to grow their crops in years of drought and thus to weather the 
storm, the recorded prices show that in such years the poorer 
classes must have undergone considerable privation. In Mr. 
Miller’s settlement report a number of diagrams are shown 
illustrating the prices of the different staples in the district from 
1841 to 1890. From this it appears that there was a very con- 
siderable drop in the prices of almost all commodities after 
the .disappearance of the results of the famine of 1868. Low 
prices ruled throughout the district till 1877, when everything 
rose sharply. The price of wheat rose to above 15 seers in 
1870, falling in the following year to 26 seers. In 1877 it 
^e again to nearly 17 seers, but two years later the price 
gradually declined, reaching its lowest point of nearly 26 seers 
in 1884. From that year there was a gradual and almost con- 
stant rise till 1892, when the average price for wheat through- 
out the district was 14i seers. The prices fell again con- 
siderably in 1894, but rose in the following years, reaching 
their highest point in 1897, when the average annual price of 
wheat was less than ten seers. The year 1897 exhibits a scale of 
prices far higher than that recorded in any previous year. 
Barley rose to eleven seers, bdjra to 9J seers and ju4r to 10 J 
seers. The price of barley was altogether exceptional, the 
highest rate recorded at any previous time being 18|^ seers in 
1891, while even in the famine year of 1861 it was no higher 
than 20 seers. 

At the time of Mr. CadelPs settlement there was a very 
great variety of opinion with regard to the rise of prices, and the 
officers then engaged in the investigation could not satisfy 
themselves as to the conclusion to be drawn from the available 





dlgnres. The Collector thoogfit that a rise of 26 per cent* might 
be assumed ;but his assistants were confident tiiat there had been 
no such rise, and that during the term of the expiring settle- 
ment prices had on the whole either remained stationary or 
had fallen. The Commissioner agreed with the Colleotor; the 
Board of Ke venue with the assistants. Mr. Cadell believed 
that there had been some rise, and subsequently, in comparii^ 
the period from 1820 to 1840 with that of 1850 to 1870, he 
placed the rise of different staples at from 7 to 34 per cent. 
It is always difficult to form an accurate comparison, for prices 
may be given for different seasons of the year or the methods 
adopte() by the merchants for striking an average may vaty, or 
again different qualities of the same staple may be taken. Nor do 
the weights remain constant, as in some cases the standard seer is 
used, while the present local seer differs considerably from the 
old measures. Mr. Miller considered that a fair estimate might 
be taken by examining the prices for fifty years. He thuft 
came to the conclusion that the prices of food-grains were on the 
whole about 80 per cent, higher than in the period preceding 
Mr. Martinis settlement, but that during the period of this 
settlement the rise had been comparatively slight, and that this 
rise was confined to the rabi staple. Subsequent experience 
seems to show that Mr. Miller took a somewhat too optimistic 
view of the case, for since 1890 prices have risen throughout the 
district to a most alarming extent, so that it seems that the 
upward tendency of prices shown in Mr. Miller's diagrams at 
the end of the period was not a mere temporary variation, but 
the beginning of a general and steady rise in the price of all 
staples. Allowance must, of course, be made for years of scarcity, 
but this does not account for the fact that during the past ten 
years, with the single exception of 1894, prices have ruled very 
much higher than in any preceding period. 

A very noticeable point in the history of prices in this dis- 
^trict is that nowadays there are none of the excessive variations 
that formerly occurred from time to time. Prior to the mutiny 
and the famine of 1861 the average was very low, but the 
sudden drops and rises were extraordinary and must at times 
have pressed very hardly on the poor population. In 1851, for 



instance, wheat rose at a bound froih id se^rs to 25 
y^TB later it fell to 47 seers and then rose to i6 seers in* 
J861, so that the famine of the latter year must have been very 
seyere indeed, although the highest prices would not be consi- 
dered excessive to-day. The general rise of prices, 'however, 
is not peculiar to this district, and rather deserves treatment in a 
work on the general fiscal history of the Indian Empire than in an 
^count of a single district. Whatever the causes may have been, 
It is at least certain that they did not originate in Muzaffarnagar, 
ajad we can only point to the fact of the rise, noting that a similar 
stfc' of things has occurred in all the districts of this division. 

Formerly, the greet grai n mart of th e district was J aldlabad, 
which continued to hold this position for some time after, the 
construction of the railway, although on account of its distance 
from the rail and the great lines of communication it was bound 
soon to give way to some more favourably situated place. At 
the present time Muzaffarnagar is the most important place in 
the district. Originally, it was no better than a large village, but 
the location of the district headquarters here and subsequently 
the construction of the railway have raised it to the rank of a 
small town. It is now an important centre of the wheat trade, 
and during the exporting seasons its bazdrs present a spectacle 
of unusual activity. Notwithstanding attempts to improve them, 
the streets still have a look of poverty and neglect, and contrast 
unfavourably, as far as appearance goes, with the bazfirs of the 
)ld-established marts like Shdmli and Miranpur. The railway 
has altogether revolutionized the trade lines of the district. 
Kairfina, Shdmli and Budhdna have given place to Muzaffar- 
nagar and Khatauli. Kairdna is still the largest town and has 
some trade with the Panjdb, although it suffers from its distance 
from the railway on cither side. Budlidna has a tahsil and so 
retains some of its old importance as a stronghold of the Begam 
Somru. Jdnsath is an old town but of no importance as a maftk 
Thdna Bhawan, Jaldlabad and Jhinjhana and Kdndhla show 
many vestiges of former prosperity, but have a depressed, and 
in many parts a deserted, look now. 

iByteta* Almost the whole of the export trade of the, district is car^ 
ried on by means of the railway, and consequently the plaoee 






,’vhioh poafl|i^mlway sta^ or loss impoiHa&c^ 

centres 6fthe grain trade. Perhaps the most marked 
|pnee of the railway is visible in the town of Khatauli, a plaee^ 
that is yearly of growing importance, and that not only ^ 
account of its situation, but also by reason of the wealth and 
enterprise of its leading residents. In addition to the grain- 
exporting centres, a certain amount of trade is carried on in graip; 
and other commodities at all the chief towns and many of thl| 
larger villages. Regular markets are hold in these places once 
or twice a week, the amount of trade varying witli the looaK^ 
None of them are, however, of more than local importance 
the exception of Biisi, a small place in eastern Shikdrpur. Here 
a considerable cattle market is held, the trade being mainly in 
the hands of the Musalmdns of the neigliboiirhood. Large 
numbers of cattle are bought and sold at this market, and cus- 
tomers resort here from all the neighbouring districts. In a 
small village near Thfina Bhawan there is a leather market, 
which is largely resorted to. 

The manufactures of the district are of very little import- Mant 
ance. In several places, notably Gangcru, blankets are made 
and tho;:o find purchasers not only in this district, but elsewhere. 

At Kairdna there is some small business in printing cotton 
cloth, but tihe manufactures of the place have no widespread 
reputation, and the goods are chiefly disposed of in this district. 
Miranpur bears a certain reputation for its pottery, a coarse blue 
faience, that is of an inferior make to that of Bulandshahr and 
Bahadurgarh in Meerut. At Miranpur, too, papier mdohd is also 
manufactured in small quantities, and specimens are occasionally 
procured for the annual exhibition at Muzaflarnagar, but there 
is no demand for this at ordinary times. 

Generally speaking, the trades of the district are only such Grain, 
as are required to supply the wants of an agricultural popula- 
pioD, and its commerce does not extend beyond speculation in, 
ynd transport of, agricultural produce. Most noticeable is the 
export of wheat, which has obtained a good name and commands 
a high price in the European market. Largo quantities of 
sugar, usually unrefined, are also exported mainly by railway, 
but a considerable amount is still carried on camels that come 




large numbers from the Panjdb for the purpose. Some 
1ii|tem|>ts were made between 1868 and 1871 to gauge the amouut 
^ J^roduoe locally consumed and the amount of produce exported, 
^rom the figures then ascertained it appeared that wheat and 
barley^ rice and the millets formed the staple^ of the export^ and 
that the district on an average could spare about 80,000 tons of 
food-grains for export. At the time of the last settlement Mr. 
Miller made similar inquiries, but confined his attention to wheat 
and sugar. The figures were found to vary greatly according to 
the season. In the five years from 1881 to 1886 an average 
amount of 7,87,557 maundsof wheat was exported from the Muzaf- 
farnagar and Khatauli stations annually, and 6,73,325 maunds 
of sugar were despatched from the same place. In the succeed- 
ing five years, however, the amount decreased very greatly ; the 
figures for Khatauli were not available, but the average export 
from Muzaffarnagar was 4,37,167 maunds in the case of wheat, 
although it is possible that an increased amount was sent from 
Khatauli. Sugar, on the other hand, showed a decided in- 
crease, amounting to nearly a lakh of maunds. It thus ap- 
peared that the average value of the export of wheat awd sugar 
from Muzalfarnagar was considerably more than twice the 
amount of the expiring demand of the land-revenue, and not 
very much less than twice the total amount of the new assess- 
Uaent. At the same time it must be remembered that Muzaffar- 
nagar is a favourite exporting station, and produce comes to it 
from both the Meerut and Sah^ranpur districts. Th e trade, how* 
ever, is very rapidly on the increase. Between 1897 and 1901 
the average export of wheat from Muzaffarnagar was 7,00,780 
maunds, the figures of the last two years being almost double 
those of the first half of the period. From Khatauli the amount 
of wheat exported averaged 53,310 maunds. The other railway 
stations of the district, Rohdna and Mansurpur, are only used 
for export purposes to a very small extent, and in this connection 

, may be generally disregarded. 

Weights The weights and measures commonly in use in the district 
call for little remark. Generally speaking, they are the same 
as those employed throughout the Du4b, the only difference 
occurring in the case of the seer. Reference has already been 



to the diffioulty of estimating the present, oompareAfiiri^ 
we past, prices on account of the difference in weights, 0A id, 
plubtration of this we may quote the words of Mr. Thomtpi^ , 
Hritten in 1841, who says that the seers used by him weigW 
90 cross-milled Farrukhabad rupees, the maximum weight of 
which is declared by Regulation III of 1806 to be 173 grains 
troy and the minimum weight is 171*198 grains troy.^^ The seer 
in common use in Sbfimli and Muzaffarnagar is 88 Government 
rupees in weight or 92 old Farrukhabad rupees, whereas the 
standard seer weighs 80 tolas of 180 troy grains each. Thus we 
see that neither the seer used by Mr. Thornton nor that used by 
^Mr. Martin for Muzaffarnagar and Mr. Colvin in Shdmli agree 
;^ven approximately with the standard seer. The old heavy 
seer of Mr. Thornton seems to have disappeared from the district, 
while the common local seer still weighs 88 tolas of 180 grains 
each . 

With the rise in prices the wages of artisans in this district 
have also risen, but not in a proportionate degree. At least, 
there appears to have been a very great general rise between the 
mutiny and 1875, but since that date the wages seem to be fairly 
stationary. Thus, for instance, the wages of potters rose from 
Rs. 2-14-0 in 1859 to Rs. 4-14-0 in 1867, the rise being steadily 
maintained throughout tlie intervening period. At the present 
, date, however, potters receive wages varying from Rs. 7-8-0 to 
Rs. 9-8-0 a month, which is practically the same as the wagei 
earned by them in 1875. The same rise appears to have hap- 
pened in other trades. General labourers in 1858 received 
Rs. 3 a month ; this rose gradually to Rs. 4-12-0 in 1867 and 
to Rs. 5 in 1875, which is exactly the same rate as that which 
prevails to-day. Tailors, who in 1859 were paid Rs. 4-12-0 a 
month, had risen to Rs. 6-4-0 in 1867, and now receive about 
Rs. 10, which also agrees with the figures of 1875. The rates 
j^ven in the old settlement report for the period 1858 to 1867, 
l&wever, are those which prevailed in the rural portion of the 
illstrict, and therefore should not be strictly compared with the 
rates at the various tahsfl headquarters, but still it is evident 
that the wages have risen very greatly, for in 1858 farm 
labourers received only Re. 1-14-0 a month, whereas in 1901 
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4iif^^eiieral rate varied from Eb. 6 to Es. 7/^ A? presebt^ bliok^ 
■^iths and carpenters receive a wage varying from Es. 

Be* h a month ; thatchers from Es. 6 to Es. 6; and bricklajrSi® 
from Es. 11 to Es. 15. ^ 

A note written in 1825 with reference to this district states 
that it was then the regular practice for all landholders to collect 
dues from the people residing on their estates. These dues 
amounted to one rupee in the case of each loom and each labour-' 
er^s house ; Es. 2 on each dyer% cotton printer's and shepherd’a 
house and on each oil-mill; Es. 3 on each goldsmith's house, 
and thirty -two pairs of shoes from each shoemaker. A due was 
also taken from grain-parchors and on the occasion of marriages. 
It is said that this practice was still prevalent in 1875, but the 
custom has since disappeared on many estates. These dues are 
of course not recognised by law, and consequently the practice has 
largely dropped out owing to resistance on the part of the people* 
The general rates of interest prevailing in this district are 
practically the same as those which wc find in the other districts 
of the division, and call for little comment. In the old settle- 
ment report attention was drawn to the excessive rates of interest 
charged by the small money-lenders in case of loans for agricul- 
* tnral purposes. It is never fair, however, to form a general idea 
of the current rates of interest from the rates charged in the 
case of those petty loans, for the amounts are never very large> 
while the risk incurred is always great, and what security therU 
is depends wholly on the nature of the season. At the same 
time, the rates are of course high when judged by a Europeab 
standard, and the cultivators themselves frequently complain of 
the excessiv .0 exactions of the money-lenders, forgetting that 
without their aid they would be reduced to great straits. There 
is a proverb in this district to the effect that cultivation is gener- 
ally synonymous with indebtedness, the origin of this being 
that almost every cultivator, except he be a Jdt, has to borrow 
money to stock his farm. In such cases cent, per cent, is nol 
unknown, 72 per cent, is by no means rare, and 50 per cent 
is common enough. It must be remembered, however, that sucl 
loans seldom run for long periods, and ordinarily the rate oJ 
interest is calculated monthly. Still the lowest rate in duel 



l^tfiintt is 15 p^rdem«i and'ii appears that moue^ is never 
|iif than 24 per cent., except on the beet seanrity. The ^oiiejr- 
i^nders in^his district are chiefly Bohras^ who are very nbtoribus 
usurers; they have a general habit of adding on 25 per cents 
at tha commencement of each transaotion.r For example, if a 
man borrows Rs. 20 from a Bohra, he is obliged to allow the 
money-lender to put down Rs. 25 against him in the bond# 

The main line of commimioation in the districtis the North- 
Western State Railway fromDehli to Sahdranpur, which traverses 
the central portion from south to north, passing a short distance 
to the east of the towns of Khatauli and Muzaflarnagar. This 
railway was opened in 1860 under the name of the Sindh, Dejili 
and Panj4b Railway. It enters the district at the village of 
Titaura in the south of pargana Khatauli, and afbfer traversing 
the two parganas of Khatauli and Muzaffarnagar enters the^ 
Peoband pargana of Sah^ranpur at the village of Roh^na. There 
are four stations in this district, at Khatauli, Mansurpur,. 
Muzaflarnagar and Rohdna, Mansurpur and Rohdna being contL- 
paratively recent additions. The Mansurpur railway station lies 
about two miles to the west of the village of that name, while 
the station at Rohdna is actully situated in the village of Baheri 
in pargana Charthd»wal, about two miles to the south-west of 
Rohdna.. The line crosses the western Kdli nadi by a bridge 
at Rdmpur, four miles north of the district headquarters. 

The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway from Lucknow ' to 
Sahdranpiir can hardly be said to aflbct this district, although ft 
runs for two or throe miles across the oxtrorno north-eastern 
corner of the Gordhanpur pargana. There is no station within 
this district, the nearest being Balawali in Bijnor, close to the 
bridge over the Ganges. There is a station at Raisi, a few miles 
from Gordhanpur, in pargana Jawalapur of the Sahdranpur dis- 
trict, but such a remote tract as Gordhanpur has no trade, and the 
railway is consequently of little importancOi 

The long projected light railway from Shahdara to Sabdram- 
pur will shortly become a fait accompli. The lino will follow 
roughly the course taken by the road running past Kdndhla to 
ShdmlL and on to Thdna Bhawan and Jaldlabad. It is certain 
to have a great effect on the development of the western por^oja 
9 ^ 


idf the didtrict^ while it will also revive the decaying marts of 
fihialli and Jaliilabad. The contract for the constniction of ihe 
railway has been given to Sir T, A. Martin A^CoJ", Engineers, 
emd the line will be of a 2 feet 6 inches gauge, 
lied Themetailed roads of tho districtare divided into two classes* 

provincial and local, tho former being under the charge of the 
Public Works Department^ and tho latter being managed by the 
District Board. There are only two provincial roads in the 
district, and of these the chief is the first class metalled road 
from Dehli and Meerut to Roorkoe and Landaur.* It has a total 
length of 34 miles 7 furlongs in this district, and is maintained 
at an annual cost of Rs. 16,8d0. It enters the district from 
Meerut, running to the west of and parallel to tho railway. It 
passes throifgh the town of Khatauli and then continues north- 
wards through Bhainsi and Begharazpiir to Muzalfarnagar. North 
of headquarters it takes a bond to the right, crossing the railway 
at the 37th mile-stone from Meerut, and then passing through 
. Bisauna, Chhapar, Barla and Pur, it enters the Manglaur pargana 
of the Sahdranpur district, a short distance north of the town of 
Pur; Although its importance has greatly diminished since the 
opening of the railway, the road still supports a considerable 
traffic. The remaining provincial road is the small feeder road 
leading from the Meerut road to the railway station at Khatauli*. 
It has a total length of 2J furlongs. * • 

The local metalled roads are again divided into two classes, 
the one comprising those that are bridged and drained through-' 
out, and the remainder being partially bridged and drained* 
Under the first head there arc only two roads, that from Sh&mli 
to Kairfina, and tho road from Muzaffarnagar to the railway 
station. The second class is represented by the roads from 
Muzaffarnagar to Shfimli and a portion of tho road from Muzaffar-' 
nagar to Bijnor. Of these, the roads from Muzaffarnagar to 
8h4mli and from Shdmli to Kalr&na are practically one. The 
length of the first portion is 24 miles and of the second seven 
miles; the whole is maintained at an annual cost of Rs. 23,100* 
Starting from Muzaffarnagar the road crosses the Kdli nadi by a 
matonry bridge of three arches, each having a span of 64 feet. A 
Abrt distance further on a spill channel of the same river ia 



biwesed by an iron girder bridge. In the 11th mile of i6i connw aix 
Iron girder bridge of five spans of 84 feet each carries the road 
jKJross the Sindan ; this bridge was completed in 1894 at a ooa^ 
of Rs. 82,905^ The Kirsani river is crossed at Ban^t in the 
twenty -first mile by a girder buckle-plate bridge, about three 
miles from Shdmli. The continuation of this road from Shamil 
to Kair^na is of more recent orign. There are no largo bridges 
on this line, and the road calls for no further comment. From 
|bhe Kair^na to Mavi ferry on the Jumna the road is of the second 
class and is unmetalled. 

I The road from Muzaffarnagar to Bijnor is now metalled for the 
prst eleven miles of its length, as far as the village of Bhopa oU 
pe Ganges canal. From Bhopa it continues duo east as a second 
blass road for a distance of 13 miles, passing the village of 
llahabas at the 18th mile of its course. It crosses the Ganges by 
a ferry at Matwali ghat, which is managed from the Bijnor dis- 
trict. This ferry lies in the village of Akikheri and also goes by 
the name of Rauli ghiit ; it consists of a bridge-of- boats for the 
greater part of the year, but during the rains boats have to be 
bsod. There is an on cam ping-ground on this road at llahabas* 

The unmetallcd roads of the district arc divided into three Unmet 
classes, officially known as second class roads, partially bridged geoond 
and drained ; fifth class roads, cleared, ])artially bridged and 
jjrained ; and sixtli class roads, which are cleared only. Among 
the second class roads one of the most iiiij>ortant is that from 
fchatauli to Jdnsath ; it is ])roposed to raise this to the first class, 
ind one mile out of a total length of eight miles has already been 
daetalled. This road continues in the opposite direction from 
Khatauli westwards to Biidhdna andthoiico to Kfindhla, a total 
listanco of 29 miles. It crosses the western Kfili nadi by a 
hxry at Anchauli; there is another ferry over the Hiudan close 
) Budh^na, and a third at Rdjpur over the Kirsani between 
Ibdhdna and Kdndhla. This road is of the second class through- 
p The longest second class road in the district is that from 
fuzaffarnagar to Dharampur ghdt on the Ganges, a total distance ^ 
f 31 miles. It crosses the railway in its second mile and has 
fine avenue of trees for four miles. The fifth mile runs through 
mdhills and is heavy. The road crosses the Ganges canal at 
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iJ^la MuSa^ak iiiia thence passes through Kawal and JSnsath, 
From J^nsath it rUns to Miranpur after crossing the Andpshahr. 
canal near Sambalhera. At Miranpur the road branches, one 
line bending north-east to Dharampur and the other continuing 
straight on to Mawana in Meerut. At Dharampur the road is 
joined by that from Meerut to Bijnor. The Ganges is crossed 
by a bridge-of-boats, which is replaced by a ferry during the 
rains and is managed from the Bijnor side ; the ferry is known 
variously as Dharampur or JaMlpur, the latter being a village 
in the Bijnor district. 

Another second class road runs from Muzaffarnagar to Bu- 
dihdna, leaving the metalled road to Shdmli at the second mile 
and joining the road from Khatauli to Biidhdna close to the ferry 
over the Hindan ; this road traverses the parganas of Baghra and 
Shikdrpur and passes through the small town of Shfihpur in the 
latter pargana. The road from Muzaffarnagar to Sahdranpur 
leaves the Roorkec road a short distance north of the town and 
pins parallel to the railway. It has a fine avenue of trees along 
its entire length, and at the fifth mile crosses the Kdli uadi near 
the village of Rampur. A short feeder road runs from this road 
^to the Rohdna railway station. 

The remaining second class roads of the district comprise the 
following The road from Sahdranpur and Rdmpiir to Sh^mli, 
which runs through the towns of Jalalabad and Th^na Bhawan 
to Bapdt, where it joins the metalled road from Muzaffarnagar ; 
it has a total length of fourteen miles two furlongs in this district. 
From Pur on the metalled road to Boorkee a second class road 
runs across the khddir of Gordhanpur crossing the Ganges canal 
by the bridge at Dhamat. From Gordhanpur another similar 
road runs south-west to Alampur, from which point it becomes a 
mere cart-track Continuing to Tughlaqpur on the Ganges canal. 
From Hashtmoli, however, a village close to Alampur, a second 
class road runs to Sikri and Bhiikarheri. The only other second 
class road is that from Bidauli to the police station at Chausdna, 
with a length of seven miles six furlongs. 

Of the fifth class roads the most important is that from 
Meerut to Sh^mli and Karnfil in the Panj^b. It has a total 
length of 38 miles in this district and is maintained at a cost of 



Es. 10 t)er mile. It crosses the road from ^ Kindhli 

about two miles west of Budh^aa^ and, thea parsing through 
^Hlimli, Jhinjhana and Bidauli, crosses the Jumna by a bridge^ 
of-boats near the village of Andhcra, the ferry being managed 
by the Panjdb authorities. The only bridge on this road is that 
over the Kirsani. The road from Sah^iranpur to Shdmli con- 
^tinues south as a fifth class road to K^indhla and Bdghpat 
kn Meerut. Similar roads run from Muzaffarnagar to Th^na 
Bhawan and to Jauli on the Ganges canal ; the former passes 
through Charthdwal and then crossing the Hindan by a ferry 
pt the village of Arnaich joins the Sahdranpur-Shfimli road^ a 
Short distance north of Thiina Bliawan ; the latter crosses the 
pBrangos by a bridge at Jauli, and then continues in the same 
^direction towards the Ganges. Other roads of the same class 
are the Deoband and Bijnor road which crosses the Trunk Road 
at Barla, and then passing through Basehra and Bhukarherl 
joins the road from Muzaifariiagar to Bijnor at Illahabas ; the 
road from Khatauii to Mirzapur ; from Kdndhla to Kairdna ; 
from Pur to Sikri and Bhukarhori ; and the circular road that 
surrounds the civil station of Muzaffarnagar. The last mention- 
ed road runs from Sujra on the Meerut road round the statio 4 
to join the Roorkco road a mile north of Muza^’aruagar. Part 
of this road is of the second class, and five furlongs of its length 
are metalled. 

The sixth class roads are three in numl>er. One leads from SixtU 
Kair^na to Jhinjhana and on to Thdna Bliawan. A second 
runs from Gordhanpur to Manglaur and Rofjrkeo, and a third 
connects Tughlaqpur with Barla. Besides those, communication 
is afforded between almost every village by the small village 
roads which are maintained by the zamlnddrs. The nature of 
these varies greatly : in some cases they are no better than rough 
cart-tracks, but the roads depend entirely on the soil. In many 
:|r1aces the canals and their distributaries form a serious hindrance 
to cross-country communication. This is especially the case in 
the northern part of the Jumna canal tract; even the dhdk jungle 
and water-courses of Bidauli are less formidable than the nu- 
merous obstacles to traffic caused by the old and new bfanohes 
^ the canal and its many drainage cuts and r^Jbahas« The 
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'inferiority and backt^rardne^ of this part of the district may iil 
measure be attributed to its inaccessibility. In striking contrast 
to this is the country lying near Budh^na, where neither canal 
irrigation nor heavy assessment have tempted the people to en- 
croach on the roads, which are wideband excellent, 
toies. Reference has already been made to the most important 
ferries in this district in connection with the roads on which 
they lie. With a few exceptions they are all managed by the 
district boards of the adjoining districts : Bijnor in the case of 
the ferries on the Ganges, and Karndl in the case of the Jumna 
ferries. The exceptions are confined to those ferries within 
the district over the Hindan, Kdli nadi and Kirsani rivers* 
The Hindan ferries are those at Arnaioh and Budh^na. There 
is only one ferry on the K^li nadi at Anchaiili on the road from 
Khatauli to Budh^^na. The ferries over the Kirsani are Rdjpur 
gh^t on the road from Budh^ina to K^ndhla, Thdna Bhawan 
gh^t on the road from that town to Mnzaffarnagar, and Jalalabad 
ghdt on the small road from JaMlabad to Lohdri. All of these aro 
public ferries and are leased annually by auction. In addition 
to these, there is a small ferry over the SoMni near Sikri, whore 
a boat is provided by the district board and a boatman main- 
tained at the rate of Rs. 3 a month. The private ferries are of 
little importance. There are two over the Kdli nadi at Maii- 
laheri in the Miizaffarnagar pargana and at Morkahuka in pargana 
Shik^rpur on a small road leading from Sh^hpiir to Khatauli. 
The only remaining ferry is that over the Hindan at the village 
of Shikdrpur. 

The public ferries which are managed from outside the dis- 
trict comprise three over the Ganges and two on the Jumna* 
The boat-bridges at Matwali or Raiili ghiit and 'at Dharampur 
have already been mentioned. The third ferry over the Ganges 
is that known as Balawala ghiit in the extreme north-east of 
Gordhanpur pargana, close to the railway bridge of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway. The two ferries over the Jumna are tem- 
porary boat-bridges at Mavi near KairSna on the road to PAnipat 
apd at Audhera near Bidauli on the road from Sh^mli to KarnSl. 

the Public Works .Department inspection bungalows in this 
district comprise those at Muzafiarnagar, Khatauli and Pur on the 
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imam road from Meerut to Roorkee. They are all provinci^/ 
^bungalows, as are also the fenoamping-grounds at each of these 
Waoes. The only other inspection bungalow is at Ban^t on the 
road from Miizaffarnagar to Shdmli. Other encamping-grounds 
are at Jaula in pargana Budhdua, Shdrnli and Bidauli on the 
road from Meerut to Karndl ; at Kdndhla on the road from 
Sh^mli to Dehli ; at Ilahabas on tho route from Muzaffarnagar to 
Bijnor ; and at Basehra on tho road from Dooband to Ilahabas 

and Bijnor. * 

In this connection mention should also be made of the W^tei 

rivers and canals as moans of communication. The Ganges 
canal is navigable throughout its length in this district. A 
niunber of boats ply on the canal between Hardwdrand Meerut, 
carrying grain and other cargoes. The chief trade centre in 
this district on the canal is Khatauli, but no figures are avail- 
able to show the actual amount of traffic that passes through thid 
district, tho returns only showing the total tonnage carried otl 
tho whole canal. On tho eastern Jumna canal there is no re- 
gular navigation, but one or two canal boats ply locally for 
short distances, carrying wood and other materials. Navigation 
on tho Ganges has been to a large extent stopped by the con- 
struction of tho Narora dam in Bulaiidshahr. A few country 
boats ply on tho river between Anfipshahr and Hardwfir, but the 
traffic is of little iiuportaiico. The same applies to the Jumna, 
whore through communication has boon interrupted by the con- 
struction of tho Agra canal head works below Dehli. What 
traffic there is, is confined to tho rafting of timber and tho 
navigation of a few boats of small burthen from tho Ddu. 




CHAPTER III. 


The People. 


The first census of the district was taken in 1847. ThoOensni 
teturns showed a total population of 637,694 souls, falling^ at 
jhe rate of 333 to the square mile* The district then con- 
lained 934 inhabited villages, of which 803 contained less 
|iian 1,000 inhabitants and 121 had between 1,000 an<J; 
fe,000. The towns having a population exceeding 6,000 were^ 
pi order of size, Kairdna, Thdna Bhawan, both of which con- 
fined over* 11,000 persons, Shdmli, Jaldlabad, Muzaffarnagar 
knd Kdndlila, each containing over 7,000^ and Jhinjhana, 
Judhdua, Jdnsath and CharthdwaL The urban population 
luinberqd 74,897 souls, or about fourteen per cent, of the total 
Uimber of inhabitants. Even amongst these there must have 
)een a large i)roportion dependent more or less on the land for 
iheir subsistence. In fact, the towns in this district partake 
:ar more of the nature of large villages than of towns proper^ 
fend the entire district is essentially agricultural in charac- 
ter. 

The census of 1862, better known as the census of 1863 from Oensui 
the year of report, shows a total population numbering 672,861 
souls, or 409 to the square mile. The number of inhabited 
villages had fallen to 887, and of these 717 had a population of 
(ess than 1,000, and 169 had between 1,000 and 6,000 inhabitants. 

towns with more than 6,000 re.sidents were the same as in 
.847 with the addition of JMiranpur. The changes in the 
boundaries of the district occurring between these two enumor- 
btions had resulted in an increase of ten villages with 7^828 
nhabitants; but even if this be deducted from the total 
bopulation the increase is striking, and ^must, in a great 
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measure, be attributed to defective enumeration ju the first 
instance. 

oeamB of The census of 1865 was more accurate and therefore more 

1B66 

valuable for the purposes of comparison. It gives a total popu- 
lation of all sexes, ages and creeds of 682,212 souls, with a 
density of 414 to the square mile. The district then contained 
1,041 villages, of which 871 had less than 1,000 inhabitants, 161 
between 1,000 and 6,000, while the towns having more than 
6,000 inhabitants wore the same as in 1853, with the exception 
of Budhdna. The increase since the last enumeration is not verjr 
great as thirteen years had elapsed, but at the same time it must 
be remembered that in the interval the mutiny had occurred, 
resulting in a great disturbance of the population, and this was 
followed by the very severe famine of 1860 which drove, 
at least for a time, a large number of villagers from the 
district. 

ensns of The next census occurred only seven years later, in 1872. 
The returns showed a total population of 690,082 souls, giving 
419 inhabitants to the square mile. The district was then 
divided into 883 inhabited villages, with an average of 782 
inhabitants to each village. The actual classification of villages 
shows that 708 bad a population of less than 1,000 persons, 162 
between 1,000 and 5,000, while the towns with a population 
exceeding 5,000 souls were the same as in the previous enumer- 
ation, with the addition of Khataiili and Gangeru. There had 
been no changes in the area of the district during the period 
that had elapsed since 1865, and the most noteworthy feature of 
■ this census was the apparently great diminution in the agricul- 
tural population, which had fallen by more than 50,000 persons. 
This appears to be chiefly due to an error in classification, for 
day-labourers and the mass of the agricultural population were 
included in the non -agricultural classes, chiefly because their 
caste-name denoted a trade. 

Tensas of At the census of 1881 the total population of the district was 
liscertained to be 758,444 persons, falling at the rate of 467*9 to 
the square mile, the most notable increase heretofore recorded. 
Throughout the northern half of the Meerut division the popu- 
iation was found to have grown very rapidly, the increase iii 
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prosiHBrity and the people were quite unaffected by the drought 
189T. " /Vfh real distress there may have been was confined to 
the poorest labourers, and the prevailing high prices added wealth 
to the community as a whole. During the wet year of 1894 
and the spring of 1895 the people were enabled to save their 
water-rates and to hold up their stores of grain all through 1896 
in the hope of obtaining even higher prices. The greatest increase 
was found among the rural population, the percentage to the total 
- in this case rising to 84*7. 

Pensity. The mean density of the population, as determined by the 
figures of 1901, is 531-3 to the square mile, showing an inorease of 
65*2 persons to every square mile of the district since 1891. If 
we refer back to the figures of 1847 and assume that enumeration 
to be accurate, we 'find that during the past fifty-four years the 
population has increased at an average rate of 3*6 persons to the 
square mile in each year. This is exactly the same as that 
obtained in 1881, and aljpproximately the same as in 1872 and 
1865. On the other hand, the returns of 1852 show au average 
annual increase during the preceding five years of no less than 
14*4 persons to each square mile of the district, a figure so great 
that it almost necessitates the rejection of the accuracy of the census 
of 1847. Ifwe accept the figures of 1852, we find the average annual 
increment to be only 2-5 persons to the square mile ; this is lower 
than any other figure to be obtained by the same method of calcula- 
tion from the returns of other enumerations, but on the other hand 
it must be remembered that the census of 1852 was followed by a 
very disastrous period in the history of the district. As a matter of 
fact, the unprecedented increase in the population between 1891 
and 1901 completely upsets all calculations of this nature, but at 
the same time it cannot be disregarded ; for there seems no 
reason, in the absence of undesirable calamities, why the population 
should not go on increasing at the same rate so long as the land can 
yield enough for their support. Whether finality in this respect 
is within measurable distance of realization remains to be seen : 
the subdivision of shares and holdings has already become so 
minute that it seems as if the only possibility for the support 
bf a sftll larger population lies in the application of improved 
'methc^^ 
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^ INirther, the population has not been swelled by imml^atioh Iiafcl 
to any proclaimed extent. For every 10,000. of the ^ 

were born in the district, while 1,198 were natives of dontiguous 
distriots. This leaves 202 persons in every 10,000, who were 
born in other parts of the provinces or elsewhere. This figure is 
fairly high, but at the same time much lower than in any other 
district of the Meerut division. The percentage of immigrants 
was in all 14'7, and of these over two-thirds were females, whose.: 
advent is simply duo to the natural marriage customs of tho^ 
country. Moreover, against this immigration wo have to set the 
number of emigrants, the percentage of the latter to the popula. 
tion born in the district being as much as 9*5, so that the actual 
increase accruing from external addition to the population is 
but very small. 

Of the total population, males numbered 409,243 as against Sex. 
407,945 females. The disproportion between the sexes thus* 
amounts to 3’1 percent., representing a very considerable decrease 
during the past thirty years, for in 1872 it was as much as 6*3 
per cent., and at that time there were only 837 females to every 
1,000 males in the district. At the present time, of all the 
districts in the division, excluding Dchra Ddn, where special 
circumstances prevail, Muzaffarnagar has a greater disproportion 
in this respect than the others, Sahfiranpur alone excepted. The 
proportion of females becomes greater as we go southwards, thp 
diff’cronce being much less marked in Meerut than in Muzaffar- 
nagar and again in Bulandshahr as compared with Meerut. In 
this connection it is significant that the infanticide rules hava 
not yet been withdrawn from all the villages of this district pro- 
claimed in 1873, whereas in Bulandshahr the whole district 
has been exempt for many years. The only point of importance 
in this matter, so far as this district is concerned, is that there, 
has been a great improvement during the past fifty years.. We 
^aannot, however, accept the returns of 1852, which showed 
only 261,027 females out of a total population of 672,861 
persons. 

The statistics relating to infirmities were collected for the infli 
first time in 1872. In that year there were 3,043 persons affliotffed, 
of whom 2,538 lyere blind, 143 deaf and dumb, and 227 




GOnsuB ehowa a very material improvement in this re-* 
q^eot^ as the district is proportionately much better ofiP than the 
adjoining tracts. In all, 1,988 persons were returned as afflicted,’ 
and of these 1,663 were blind, a very much lower figure than in 
the other plains districts of this division. The number of deaf- 
mutes alone had risen, the total being 161, but lepers had de- 
creed to 76. 

Migions. ^ Classifying the whole population according to religions, the 
census returns of 1901 give 606,833 Hindus, 255,292 Musalmfins^ 
10,160 Jains, 3,122 Aryas, 1,402 Christians, 280 Sikhs and nine 
Buddhists. The proportion of Musalmdns to Hindus is very 
large in this district, and is only exceeded in Sah^ranpur and 
the northern districts of Eohilkhand. In 1872 the percentage 
of Hindus to the total population was 72*3 and of Musalm4ns 
27*7, or roughly three Musalmdns to every eight Hindus. In 
1901 Hindus numbered 69 per cent, of the whole population, 
while Musalm^ins had increased to 28*9 per cent. It will thus 
be seen that the rate of increase of the Musalmfin population in 
this district, as elsewhere, is considerably more rapid than that 
of the Hindus. Nor is this due in any way to conversion, but 
is the result of the established facts that Musalmdns are not only 
more fertile than Hindus, but that they also live longer. The 
reason is to a large extent, and especially so in this district* that 
the Miisalm^ns on the whole are better off than the Hindus, 
They do not include among their numbers so large a proportion 
of the very poor as the latter, and this distinction is particularly 
marked in Muzaffarnagar owing to the numbers and influence 
of the Barha Saiyids. 

Bi&daq. Beginning with the Hindus, we find that, according to the 

' \ census returns of 1901, the most numerous castes are the follow- 

Ittuiim&ra. ing. First in point of numbers come the Chamdrs, amounting to 
135,132 persons. They have increased enormously since 1872, 
to the extent of nearly 40,000 persons. As is usual in this divi-^* 
«on, they form the bulk of the agricultural population, but are 
chiefly found as mere field-labourers rather than as tenants.^ 
They head the list in every tahsil of the district except Bu- 
dhina, but they own no land anywhere. Their presence is 
l^erally resented by the rest of the population, for the effects of 
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Iieir oompetitioii iof land result in an enhanoepieti^^^^^e 
fii^tal. They labour hard and apparently with sucoees^ as ^«y 
Jmost inyariably have to pay excessive rates. 

^ Next come the J^ts, numbering 83,269 persons, who are per* j&ts. 
laps the most important Hindu caste in the district. Besides 
he Hindu members of this clan, a considerable number, amount* 
ng to 10,685 persons, are Musalmdns. Their origin has been 
jpnstantly discussed, and in this connection we may quote the 
vords of Mr. Miller, the Settlement Officer : Much ingenuity 
las been spent on the attempt to prove them to bo Scythians j 
)ut, if physiognomy counts for anything, no one could doubt their 
Iryan origin. Their tribes or subcastes are extremely nu* 
nerous; 660 have been taken account of in the census returns 
ill this district alone. With scarcely any exception, all the 
iribes state that they migrated to this district from the Panj^b, 
Jhind, Haridna, Sirsa, Rohtak, the places in which they locate 
their original home. The great tribe of the Ghatw&las, how^ 
aver, who hold a chaiudsi of villages in the west of the dis- 
trict and in Meerut, invariably say that they come from 
Ghajni or Garh-Gajni, and it is generally supposed that the 
Afghan Ghazni is alluded to. The other most important clan 
here is the Balian with headquarters at Sisauli and P.urbaliauf 
The Saliklan, a powerful body, further south, have some repre-, 
sentatives in this district. The Jfits entered the district from 
the south-west and established themselves in its most fertile 
tracts. Avoiding the wastes and jungles near the Jumna, they 
took almost exclusive possession of the rich tract lying botweeii; 
Shdmli and the southern border; then crossing the Hindan they 
occupied the southern portion of pargana Baghra and the best 
estates of Shikfirpur ; but the force of the immigration had spent 
itself by this time, and across tLe Kdli, though J^ts are still 
numerous, their communities are scattered amongst villages be- 
%iiging to cultivators of other classes. ” 

^ The parent village of the Ghatw&las is Lisdrh. Shllmli is anii 
l^tlber large J dt centre, while the J ^ts between Shdmli and the south^' 
ern border hold what is known as a " b&oni or group of fifty- 
two villages. The large Jdt settlement in the north of the disferfti^ 
Jying between the Gujars and Cbaulifins of Cbaus^na on the weirt 
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Pundirs of MuzafParnagar on the east is composed dC 
.^'Vaiaoua tribes which have gradually coalesced.. There ar^ also 
many Jdts occupying the upland ridge above the Ganges kh^dirJ 
lfifx)st of the Jats in this district are known as Deswdlas, who 
were the first of their clan to obtain a footing in these provinces- 
The Jdts are undoubtedly the best cultivators in the district, and 
to them is due the credit of introducing the present system of 
agriculture. They are very hard workers, their toil continuing^ 
all the year round ; there is scarcely any season in which some 
crop does not call for attention. In character they are somewhat 
narrow-minded, and their self-reliance tends to exclusiveness and 
a spirit of excessive indepen dence. F urther, there is a great want 
of cohesion among the Jdt communities, and they are rapidly 
being broken up into very small fragments by partitions. At 
the same time their superiority is manifested by the fact that the 
Jdt villages can pay with case revenues which would undoubt- 
edly cause a break-down if the lands were held by other castes, 
while at the same time they maintain an equally high standard 
of comfort. 

The Kahdrs are also a very numerous caste in this district, 
^lumbering 46,872 persons. They, belong to the menial castes, 
-but are constantly found as cultivators in all parts of the district, 
particularly in the Kair^na tahsil. The great bulk of them 
belong to the Mah^r subdivision, the only other family that is 
found in any numbers being the Dhinw^irs. There are no Mu- 
salmdrU Kah^rs in this district. The same remarks as were made 
above regarding the Chamdrs apply with equal force to the 
Kahdrs also. 

Closely following on the Kahdrs come Brdhmans, numbering 
46,785. As elsewhere in the north of the Fudb, the grept 
majority belong to the Gaur division. They are chiefly found 
in the western half of the district, their numbers in the 
Jdnsath tahsil being comparatively small. They hold a fair 
^proportion of the land, amounting at the time of the last settle- 
-ment to 17,394 acres. Nearly half of this is in the Kairdnii 
tahsil, and the bulk of the remainder in Muzafiarnagar and 
Budhdna. Next come the Saraswatis, who are again divided 
into a large nud^tfer of clans, the most common in this distill 



bding the Kashmiris and Aoh^ryas. The spurious Br^lhaa^, 
known as Bohras or Kabtis, are found in small numbers in this 
district^ amounting to 288 persons. They are almost, wholly 
confined to the Meerut division, and though few in numbe^ are of 
considerable importance owing to their wealth and tradiiig pro-^ 
pensities. They are said to be immigrants from M4rw6r and ^re 
called Palliw^ils from their original home, Palli, in that country. 
The Bohras are the great money-lenders and pawn-brokers of the 
upper Dufib and have acquired a considerable amount of land, 
which at Mr. CadelPs settlement amounted to 7,788 acres, chiefly 
situated in the parganas of Muzaffarnagar, Bhukarheri and 
Charth^wal. The leading family of this clan resides at Muzafi&r«* 
nagar. 

The Gujars are people of considerable importance. Thhy 0 i 
numbered at the last census 31,296 persons in this distr^’ct. 
Like the Jdts, they claim for themselves a Rdjput origin, and 
their largest clan, the Kalsidns, who hold a chaurdsi or tract 
of eighty ••four villages near the Jumna, trace their descent 
from a local Rdjput chief. Their |>rincipal home in this dis- 
trict is in the ill -cultivated tract bordering the Jumna, but 
they are also found in large numbers on the other side of the 
district in the villages near the ravines overlooking the Ganges 
khddir, and they occupy the greater part of the khddir pargana 
of Gordhanpur. The Gujars of Muzaffarnagar preserve the re- 
putation for cattle-lifting which they possess in other districts, 
and most of them prefer a careless mode of life with all its dis- 
comforts to a more settled existence. At the same time they show 
a considerable amount of energy when they devote themselve| to 
agriculture, and many communities have settled down steadily 
to farming with the best results. They still rank among the 
chief landholders of the district, and at the time of Mr. Millerifi 
eettlement they held 96,549 acres, half of which lay in the 
Kairdna tahsil, and the greater part of the remainder in Gor- 
.4}^anpur and Khdndla. Much of the land, however, held by th< 

. (^jars is of a very inferior quality. In the days of Rdja R&m* 
daydl of Landhaura the Gujars were undoubtedly the ohie 
-iaudholders of the whole district, but llie vast estate wa 
bcoken up at bis death in 1813, and the villages lestoied to tbei 
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iSginal proprietors. A large number of Gujars, amounting to 
f^66 persons, in addition to the numbers given above, have 
embraced Isldm, but these differ but little from other Hindu 
brethren. 

pit*. ^ Next come the Kfijputs, both Hindu and Musalmdn. The 
ftfmer at the last census numbered 28,642 persons and the latter 
23,634. They are found in comparatively small numbers in this 
dfetrict, if we consider the prevalence of E^jputs in Meerut 
ahd the other districts of the Dudb, and this appears to be due 
to the supremacy of the Saiyids, Gujars and others at different 
periods of the history of the district. Within recent times, at all 
events the E4jputs have never occupied a very prominent place in 
Muzaffarnagar. The Edjputs, in fact, appear to have been to a large 
extent dispossessed by the Jdts. They still own a number of 
villages in the south of the district and have retained most of the 
estates forming the northern portion of Thdna Bhawan and the 
adjoining parganas. The J^ts seem everywhere to have seized 
upon the best land, and the Edjput properties in the south and 
-east mainly consist of riverain villages. In the north-west a 
Very large tract of country is still covered with K6jput cultiva- 
tors, who in almost all cases had proprietary rights up to the 
J3?ut?iny. The K4jpnts are among the earliest Aryan settlers in 
the district, their chief clans being the Chauhdns, numbering 
9,776, and Pundirs, 6,854. Of these the Pundirs came first ; they 
are of the same family as those in Sahdranpur, and have retained 
pr invented a more general account of their wanderings than usual. 
According to their account they went from Ajodhia to Kach 
on the ocean, thence to Bijapur in the Deccan, to Laho- 
rishahr in Tilangdesh, thence again to Pundri in Karn^l, and 
to May^pur near Hardwdr. They were driven out of Karndl 
i>y the Chaiihdns, who came from Sambhal in Moradabad or 
Sambhar in E4jputfina, and who apparently had followed them 
across the river. ^ 

uaihiui. The headquarters of the Chauhtns is at Chaus^na in BidatUi, 
close to the Sahdranpur border. Here they hold a chaubisi 
colony of twenty-four villages, most of which are still in the 
hands of theic founders. They also occur in many other parts 
the district^ but are people ofvfi 9 ^tatus or importance. Xhej 



^aye 8aitJ|^, d^ to agriculture^ and in common with tlni^ o^h^^ 
^E^putfl of this district display no aversion ^ a class to manu^ 
labour. They cannot be regarded among the first rank of culriH 
vators, and many of them bear an indifferent reputation, which 
they fully justifi^ in the mutiny. The Chauh&n S^J^uts, 
however, should not bo confounded with the Chauhdi^ 

Ganges kh^dir, who are not Riljputs at all. They appear 
have come to this district from Bijnor, and are said tp be th| 
descendants of a Rdjput and a Cham^r ; in their app^aranbli 
they certainly resemble the latter caste. They lead an unsettled., 
imd wandering life and very seldom devote themselves seriously , 
to agriculture. 

Of the other Rdjput clans found in this district, the chief 
are the Jddons, numbering 3,861, Kachwdhas, 2,477, Gaharwdri^^ 
Panwdrs, Gahlots, Gaurs, Bargujars, Bhale Sultans, TomfirS|t: 
and SoUnkhis. With th e exception of the first two, none of thes» 
occur in any numbers. The Gaharw^rs have 600 members and 
the Gahlots 360, but none of the others are found in numbers 
greatly exceeding one hundred. Besides these, several other clans 
are found in very small numbers, and are not deserving of 
special mention. They are all petty agriculturists and have no 
influence or position. Generally speaking, the Rdjputs of thif> 
district are very much looked down upon by the great KAjputd' 
of the south, although the relationship is undoubtedly recognised. 
The Kachwdhas are said to have been at one time unusually 
powerful in this district, but are now only found in a few villages • 
on the southern border. Their traditional headquarters wore ati' 
Tisang, whence they say that they formerly held sway oviar I? 
chaurdsi^ with a Rdja of their own at the head. These Kachw&Kas» 
are called Jhotiy&nas in this district — a name said to bo derived 
^from JhotwAra in Jaipur, whence they originally came. 

Among the Musalmdn Rdjputs the most numerous are Chau-^Mni 
^hfins, 9,197 and Pundirs, 4,887, according to the figures 

census. Besides these, there are considerable numbers of ” 
Bargujars, Panwdrs, Tomdrs, Bhattis and others. The Musal- 
mdn Rdjputs only hold one-fifth of the amount of land in the 
possession of their Hindu brethren, and their estates are almost 
dntxrely conlpmed to the Kairdna and Budhdna tahsils. Tim 
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iHLIlage of Ainchauli, on the left bank of the K6U nad^ 

in the extreme west of pargana Khatauli, is said to have been 
bhe headquarters of an estate held by Sombansi R^ljputs. Most 
of the property left, however, is situated in the Meerut 
district* 

Next in point of order come the Banias, who at the last 
census numbered ^8,576 persons. These figures exclude the 
Jains, to whom they are closely related, almost all of the latter 
being#Banias of the Agarwdl subdivision. The Hindu Banias 
for the most part belong also to the Agarwdl clan, which is re-^ 
presented by 22,517 persons. The only other subdivisions of any 
importance in this district are the Barasenis, Mahesris and 
Bustogis, but of those the Barasenis alone have over 1,000 
representatives. The Banias occur everywhere, but are chiefly 
found in the Kair^naandMuzaffarnagar tahslls. As everywhere, 
they include amongst their numbers many persons of great 
wealth and influence, and occupy a leading place among the 
landowning classes of the district. The chief Bania landlords 
belong to a large banking firm in Muzaffarnagar that rose to a 
position of considerable influence and importance after the 
mutiny. The Banias of Chhapar also hold large estates, of 
which they gained possession through their connection with the 
Gujar chief of Landhaura. Another prominent family of Banias 
are those at Taira in pargana Jauli-Jansdth ; the founder of the 
family having been dependent on the Saiyids of Jdnsath. 
Banias'are never popular as landlords, but in the opinion of the 
Settlement Officer they are, in this district, quite as good as any 
other class. In their capacity of money-lenders they have 
acquired a footing in many estates throughout the district, and 
specially west of the Hindan, and they are gradually ihereas-^ 
ing their hold. 

^he Jain Banias form one of the most important class of the 
mercantile community, and are deserving of notice on account 
of their influence and wealth. They are generally known ae 
Baraugis, and are to be found in all the market towns of the 
district. At the last census they numbered 10,150 persons, a 
figure only exceeded in Meerut, Agra and Jh^nsd. They have 
in their hands almost the whole of the export trade of 



diBtri<«ti and &eir we^tl^w attested b7 the number of ^e teiii- 
pies they have built .in many places. In Khataoli, for instoce, 
the second market of the district, there are no less than four 
krge Jain temples of comparatively recent erection. 

Little need be said regarding the Bhangis, who at the la®* 
census numbered 27,279 persons. They are very numerous in oai 
M the districts of this division, but occupy a very low place 
^ the social scale and are a purely menial caste. Occastenallf 
njftiey are found as agriculturists, but very seldom as regulnr 
tenants, their general work being day-labour in one form or 
another. They are closely followed in point of numbers by the 
Sanis, of whom there were 20,261 in this district in 1901. 
The .Sanis are connected with the Mdlis, but in this district 
they have come under the influence ot the Jdts and are regular 
cultivators rather than market-gardeners. They are far more 
numerous in Muzaffarnagar than in any other district of the 
provinces, although largo numbers of them are found in Sahdran- 
pur and Bijnor. They occupy a prominent position in the first 
rank of cultivators, but, unlike their brethren in Sahdranpur, 
hold very little land as proprietors. Nearly half of them are 
found in the Jdnsath tahsll, the remainder being chiefly confined 
to the north of the district. Nearly all the Sanis belong to the 
Bhdgirathi subdivision of the caste. Their kinsmen, the Mdlis, 
numbered 6,078 persons, and are almost entirely confined to the^ 
Kairdna tahsll. * 

Of the remaining Hindu castes, very few call for any upecial 
mention. Next in point of order come Gadariyas, Feiqim/ 
Kurahdrs, Koris and Barhais, all of whom number over 13,()0Q 
persons. None of these occupy a relatively conspicuous position 
in any way, with the possible exception of the GadariyaS| 
who are chiefly found in the Muzaffarnagar tahsll, whore they 
follow their ancestral pursuit as herdsmen, taking advantage 
of the ample grazing-ground in the khddir lands of tl^e? 
Ganges. ^ 

, The Tagas, though hot found in anything approaching the 
numbers attained in Meerut and Sahdranpur^ are still fairiy 
numeipus in this district, being represented at the last censua 
hyi^09448 persons. They claim to be a branch of Brdhmans an(| 



e^|ilain their position as analogous to that of the Bhtiinh^rs of* 
the eastern districts, but who they really are is a matter of con- ‘ 
jecture. Sir H. M. Elliott believed the word Tagato be a corrup- 
tion of Takka, which he considered to be the name of a race akiU 
to the Scythians. Whether this be so or not, it is quite incre- 
dible that the Tagas, who are only found in any numbers in the 
Meerut and Rohilkhand divisions, should have come from Gofur 
ih Bengal, although this is the tradition of the Tagas themselves. 
At any rate, in this district they undoubtedly came from the 
.west and were pressed by the Jdts and Gujars into the northern 
and eastern tracts. They are now a purely agricultural clan and are 
good and industrious cultivators, but not equal to the Jdts, Num- 
bers of them were converted to Isldm in the time of Aurangzeb, 
and at the present time there are 7,510 Muhammadan Tagas in 
this district. There are several subdivisions of the castes. The 
Bachas or Pachauliydn Tagas have a compact settlement known 
as the Bahira, which is said to have originally consisted of twelve 
villages in eastern Shikdrpur. The Bikw^m Tagas, said to have 
come from Bikdnir, also claim to have originally held twelve . 
villages ; they are now chiefly found in Pur Chhapar. The 
Gandran clan is found in Budhdna; the Ninulan and Bhardwdr 
in Charthd,wal; and the Rasdan in Th^na Bhawan. At the 
present time half the Tagas are found in the Muzaffarnagar 
tahsR and most of the rest in Budhfina. They are very consider- 
able landholders, and at the time of Mr. Miller^s settlement 
were in possession of 53,497 acres, or about five per cent, of the 
whole district. There are no large landowners among them, 
their villages being ail held in coparcenary tenure. 

Looking through the remainder of the long list of castes that 
are represented in the population of the district, we find very few 
that claim attention, either on account of the numbers in which 
they occur here or of their comparatively rarity elsewhere. The 
tUwabs numbered 5,6G7 persons and are only found in any consi- 
derable proportion in Meerut and Bijnor besides this district. 
They are a cultivating class, but claim to be Rdjputs at least in 
jpart, and are said to have come to this part of the country in the 
reign of Shihjah^n. They are almos|i entireljt 
Jdpsath and Badhdna tahsfl9,|m^ sc^liidft.rise 



SftTm servants. Eors are another chltivating class found eiily in 
Meerut division and chiefly confined to this district, Sah&ran- 
Iptir and Bulandshahr. They numbered at the last census 764 
persons only. They appear to have come from the Karn4l district’ 
bf the Panj^b, but little is known of them. Their social status is 
Identical with that of the J^ts; they are excellent cultivators and 
l||e readily admitted as tenants. The Kambohs, both Hindus 
Bd Musalmfins, numbered 1,196 persons, and are only found in 
Preater numbers in Sahilranpur. They are almost entirely con- 
ined to the Meerut and Rohilkhand divisions, and appear to 
jtave come from the wast. They claim to be Rdjputs, but their 
iirigin is unknown. They are chiefly cultivators; many of the 
liusalm^n members of the caste rose elsewhere at different times 
6 positions of considerable eminence. 

The criminal tribes are fairly well represented in this dis- Orla 
|rict. According to the census returns, they are everywhere 
(somewhat rare, but, comparatively speaking, Muzaffarnagar con- 
tains a large proportion of the Sansias out of the total population 
of the provinces. The district almost monopolizes the Bawariyas 
or Bauriyas. In 1901, out of a total number of 839 Bauriyas in 
the whole of the United Provinces, no loss than 726 were found 
in this district alone. Almost all the remainder belonged to 
Mirzapur, but these eastern Bauriyas are supposed to be entirely 
distinct. Owing to their being classed as criminal tribes their 
apparent numbers have decjreased very greatly, for in 1891 there 
iwere no less than 2,729 Bauriyas in the provinces, of whom 1,107 
resided in Muzaffarnagar. As happened, however, with many 
other similar castes at the time of the census, many Bauriyas 
were recorded under other names. From the police returns of 
the district it appears that there are 1,422 Bauriyas in the dis- 
trict, of whom 800 are males. 

These Bauriyas are very interesting people. About a century Bam 
Ago they are said to have Uved in the jungles bordering on Guja-*- 
rAt, resorting to rapine and blunder for their support. So great 
was their daring and atrocity that travellers were compelled to 
hire some of them as guards on their journeys to ensure safety, 
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watchmen. By degrees they formed themselves into regular^ 
bands of dacoits, and all the efforts of the authorities to bring the ' 
offenders to justice were not of much avail. Shortly after the 
Mutiny, they were dealt with under the Criminal Tribes Act, 
and attempts were made to induce them to settle down by free 
grants, of land in pargana Bidauli. In this way many of the 
Batiriyas took up their residence as cultivators in eleven villages 
of that pargana, where they were subjected to strict rules of sur- 
veillance, and attempts were made to educate their children. 
These measures were partially successful, and the strict guard 
on them was gradually relaxed. The Bauriyas, however, soon 
tired of this life and began to leave their homes disguised as 
Goshains and Bairfigis. In this manner they travelled freely 
about the country without suspicion and were enabled to commit 
burglaries with ease and impunity. The experiment of settling 
the Bauriyas was initiated by Mr. Martin in 1863. Bidauli 
w;as selected as being an inaccessible place, and not too far from 
the villages which they had previously haunted in this and the 
Sah^ranpur district. The villages in which they were settled 
belonged to Saiyid Mahdi Ali Khan, an Honorary Magistrate 
and a resident of the pargana. He failed, however, to keep in 
harmony with the police, and in 1866 the Bauriyas rose in open 
revolt, which was only chocked by prompt action on the part of 
the local authorities. There were at first 1,200 persons in the 
settlement, but the numbers had dwindled in 1870 down to 704 
souls. At the close of 1873 the colony was brought under the 
provisions of Act XXVII of 1871. 

Since that time the Bauriyas seem to have treated the settle- 
ment as their regular home, but no measures avail to stop them 
from wandering over the country periodically in pursuit of their 
hereditary calling. They are extremely skilful burglars and • 
generally commit house-breaking with an iron tool resembling a 
jemmy. This they always conceal by bprying it under the ground 
near their camp and only take it out when they start on their 
expeditions at night. Their usual practice, when they arrive at 
a village, is to put up at the temple, to which they gain ready 
admission on account ®f their extwnally sao|ed appearance, or else 
in some adjoining grove. They' then f^hnbitre^^t^^ villager 



ider the pretext of begging* They not6 oarefuliy the children 
|d women who wear jewels and mark out. the better houses, 
P!hey then bring their report to the leader, who goes and exam- 
ines the strategic position of each house. Their operations are 
lllways conducted by night, and their usual contrivance is to bore 
p small hole in the wall near the doorway so as to reach the bolt 
|inside with their hands and thus to open the door. The stolen 
j^articles are made up in a bundle and entrusted to one of their 
members, who follows the gang at a distance on their way back 
to camp. As soon as they have got enough to satisfy them in one 
place, they leave the neighbourhood and travel very fast, some- 
Jtimes covering twenty or thirty miles at a stretch. The stolen 
property is invariably buried at some spot near their camp or in 
^ny other place of security. 

I The common language of the Bauriyas is a corrupted form of 
■Gujarati, but they generally know the vernaculars of the country 
as well. Besides this, they have a peculiar slang of their own and 
also commonly leave marks and signs on houses and roads to give 
information to those coming behind them. Thus a number of 
straight lines will denote the number of persons in the gang, and 
a curved line will point out the route taken. In their religion^ 
they are fairly orthodox Hindus, but arc extremely superstitious. 
They never embark on any enterprise without first consulting the 
auspices, chiefly by means of grains of wheat which they carry 
about their persons in a small tin or brass box. The methods 
followed is to take out at random a small cpiantity of grain or sandal 
^eeds and then to count the number of the grains, the omen being 
considered favourable or the reverse according as the nnmbcw of 
seeds is odd or even. This practice is followed both before en- 
gaging on an enterprise and all^o at the distribution of the b(X>ty. 
This is generally done on moonlight nights. The entire property 
is first divided into five share-^, of which four are equally distri- 
buted among all thcinombers who took part in the commission of 
(fhe offence. The fifth share is divided into four parts which are 
allotted, one to the deity, another to the men that have become old 
I or sick, the third to widows that are supported by the group, and 
the fourth to the leader. This methrxl is prac^*^*^fBr identical 
with that followed Iby the J^^fr^drs in G6lida. 
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In addition tp burglary, the Bauriyas are extremely expert 
coiners. In the manufacture of spurious rupees they employ 
white metal or “ kdsa,^^ the moulds being cast in a special kind of 
clay which is only found at Ghdziabad and in the Meerut district. 
The milling is effected by circling a genuine coin round the 
edges of the manufactured rupee, while it is still hot from the 
mould. They appear to be as skilful in uttering their base coin 
as they are in making them. In the towns and villages a Bauriya 
will pose as a country simpleton and ask the aid of any chance 
person to enable him to change some foreign coin, such as a Biklnir 
rupee, and will at the same time ask to be shown a Government 
rupee to enable him to recognise it in the future. This ruse 
generally succeeds, and the real rupee is exchanged for a counter- 
feit one which he' returns with profuse thanks to the unsuspect- 
ing stranger. They have many other methods too numerous 
to mention, but it is thought that the Bauriyas are largely res- 
ponsible for the abnormal circulation of base coin on the various 
railways. 

Of the Musalmdn population in this district the most import- 
ant are the Saiyids, although in point of niimbors they are greatly 
outclassed by many others. They numbered in all 13,638 persons, 
•and belong mainly to the Zaidi and Hussaini subdivisions. The 
history of the Saiyids of Muzaffarnagar is in great part the 
history of the district, and a detailed account of the rise and fall 
of the great Saiyid families will bo given later. 

The most numerous Musalm^ns are the Juldhas, who in 
1901 numbered somewhat over 29,000 persons. They are found 
throughout the district, but predominate in the Jfinsath and the 
MuzafTarnagar tahsfls. While chiefly pursuing their hereditary 
trade of weaving, they are constantly found as cultivators and 
are hard-working and industrious. Some of the woven fabrics 
in this district have acquired a certain reputation, and in several 
places blankets are made that find a ready vsale in other parts 
of the country, and bear a good name. 

Next to Jul^ihas come the Sheikhs, numbering 25,500 persons. 
Of these, over two-fifths belong to the Siddiqi subdivision and 
half the rouiainder are Qiirreshis. The Sheikhs proper in this 
district are usually called Sheikhziidas, and are numerous in Bur, 
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[&ndhla and Thdna Bhawan. During the MusalmAn tule oolo» 
ieB of Sheikhs were settled at Pur Q6zi and at 0be chief pargana 
entree in the west. They had sufficient favour with successive 
ynasties to obtain large grants of land free of revenue. These of 
lie have been much reduced. There are two villages held reve- 
ue-free in Khatauli by communities of Sheikhs, but elsewhere 
heir possessions are small. At the time of the mutiny the 
iheikh Qdzi of Thlina Bhawan (xjcupied an influential position 
md held many villages both revenue-free and otherwise. Unfor^ 
iunately he rebelled, and led the Riijputs of the neighbourhood 
It the storming of the tahsil at Shdmli. For this ho forfeited 
iis estates and his life. 

Following closely on the Sheikhs are the converted Rdjputs, 
who in 1901 numbered 23,1)34 persons. Reference has already das. 
been made to the clans from which they are chiefly drawn. They 
are still considerable land-holders, owning at the time of the last 
settlement about 12,000 acres, chiefly in thoKairdnaandBudhdna 
tahslls. Among the other converted Hindus the most prominent 
are the Jfits, who at the last census numbered 10,585 persons. They 
include among their numbers the great Marhal family of Karn^l 
who reside at Jarauda in pargana Muzaffarnagar in this district* 
NawAb Azrnat All Khdn Bahiidur is descended from a J4t who 
-embraced IsUm during the troublous times of Sh/ih Alam’s reign ; 

►ne of his descendants obtained a grant of the parganas of Muzaf- 
Tarnagar, Charthdwal and Shoron, which he held at the conquest* 

For these the Marhals in 180G received in exchange land beyond 
the Jumna, comprising the pargana of Karndl, but a very great 
part of their possessions now lies in this district. The original 
jfigfr had been given by the Mahrattas to Muhamdi Khan, the 
great-grandfather of the present Nawfib and his brother. The 
exchange was made by the British Government in return for 
services rendered by Muhamdi Khan in the Mahratta war. Dur- 
ing the mutiny, Nawdb Ahmad Ali Khan, the father of Azma^ 

Ali Khan, loyally aided the Government and received large 
rewards in return. 

The Pathdns numbered 12,196 persons in 190l. They fee- 
long chiefly to the Yusufzai, Kdkar and Afridi subdivisions. 

In the tract between the Hindan and the K^li there is a clustet 


of villages known as the BSra Basti, still held ):)y a colony of 
Path^ins. Further west, the Kdkar Patbdns of the Bdwan Basti 
hold a number of estates stretching in an irregular line towards 
the Sahdranpur district, where they are said to have many more. 
Much more recent arrivals are the Afridi Afghans, who were 
settled in the north of thdna Bhawan by Aurdngzeb to keep 
the turbulent Rdjputs in order. They hold a considerable 
amount of land in revenue-free tenure, and one village, Jaldl- 
abad, is said to have been conferred on them in reward for a bold 
and desperate flank attack on Nddir Shah’s army as it marched 
to the plunder of Dehli. The Biluchis of this district are found 
in small numbers. They once had a fine property, much of 
which was revenue-free, in Baghra and further west. They 
also are said to have been settled here by Aurangzeb, and claim 
to have come from Mekrdn. They lost most of their estates at 
an early date, and, with the exception of a few well-to-do mem- 
bers, who scarcely belong to the same social order as the others, 
are poor and distressed and bear an indifferent reputation. 
\Mughals are fairly numerous in the district, being represented 
by 2,155 persons. They are chiefly Turkomfins, and belong 
^to the same clan as that which settled in the south-west of 
Sahdranpur, the parent village being Lakhnauti in Gangoh. At 
the present time about half the Mughals are found in the Bu- 
dhdna tahsll. They are mostly in reduced circumstances and 
have, as elsewhere, an aversion to personal labour, 
btber ^ The remaining Mrsalmdn clans call for little comment. 
They are chiefly Telis, who numbered 14,181, Qassabs 13,986, 
Jhojhas 8,281, Faqirs 10,666, Dhobis, Lohars, Garas, Bhishtis 
ind Barhais. Most of these follow their special callings. The 
jaras and Jhojhas are industrious farmers, and especially the 
Former, a hard-working, much-enduring class that is found largely 
in the Muzaffarnagar pargana. They subdivide their fields 
ivith a minuteness unknown amongst other castes, rendering the 
maintenance of maps and records difficult, and they pay higher 
rents than any other class could afford. The Jhojhas are more 
numerous in this district than anywhere else except in Sabfiran- 
pur. Both they and the Garas appear to be converts from 
Hinduism. They are entirely confined to the eastern half of the 
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district and are most prevalent in the J&iisath tahsll. Tlio 
census returns show very little that is noticeable or interesting 
about the Musalmiins in Muzaffarnagar. There is no caste 
peculiar to the district, nor is any important caste found here in 
exceptional numbers. It is perhaps of interest to record that 
the district possesses more Miisalmdn Thatheras than any other 
part of the provinces. Also, out of a total number of 96 Lakheras^ 
no loss than 80 belong to this district, but this seems to bo merely 
a matter of chance, ina^Jiiuioh as elsewhere tlie same people would 
probably be recorded as Manihdrs or glass-blowers. Almost all the 
Muhammadan representatives of the ea-te known as Ramaiyas 
fare found in this district. These people are pedlars and are 
f chiefly confined to Bijnor, where, however, they are almost all 
[ Hindus. Properly speaking, the Ramaiyas are Sikhs, and how 
itid why the Muziiflarnagar members of the clan became Miisal- 
m^ln is unknown. They support themselves by selling small 
hardware and begging. 

Looking at the population of the district as a whole, we find 
that by far the greater portion is engaged, cither directly 
indirectly, with agriculture. This is only to be expected from 
the nature of the country, as there arc no large towns nor marke^ 
of any great importance and almost all the trade is confined to 
the products of the soil. At the last census no less than 449,181 
persons, or over 56 per cent, of the t^^tal population, were actually 
engaged in pasture and agriculture, or elseworc dependent on 
persons so engaged. Previous enumerations give practically th^ 
same result, and indeed there is no reason why there should have 
been any change, for with the development of the district general- 
ly there has been no disproportionate increase in trade or in any 
other direction than agriculture. Of the whole agricultural popu- 
lation 23,400 persons were occupied with the provision and tending 
of animals. The greater part of these are herdsmen and cattle- 
5^breeders, of whom very few have anything to do with agricul- 
ture proper. The number of people engaged in stock-breeding 
and dealing is proportionately very largo, the figures only being 
surpassed in the adjoining districts of Sahdranpur and Bijnor, imd 
in Mirzapur. With regard to the rest of the agricultural popufo* 
tion, it is noticeable that the number of tenants and land-holders^ 
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with their dependents, amounts to no less than 433,953 persons, or 
over 96 per cent, of the whole agricultural population. Of the 
tenants very nearly half have some rights of occupancy and the* 
number of agricultural labourers is, comparatively speaking, very 
small, so that it appears that by far the greater part of those who 
are engaged in husbandry have some portion of land actually in 
their possession. At the early enumerations previous to 188X 
the labouring population was not added in with the agricul- 
turists, and hence we find that in 1853, for instance, the agricul- 
tural population amounted to 48*3 per cent, of the who]e. In 
1872 again the agricultural population was returned at only 36*5 
per cent, of the whole, but, if we include labourers, the figure' 
rises to about 60 per cent., which is probably normal. 
joiKtltlon The chief agricultural classes have already been enumerated 
Wnta. above, and we may pass by without further comment those who 
have not been already made the subject of special mention. As 
to their general condition, we may first quote a report made at 
the time of Mr. CadelPs revision in 1872: — The agricultural 
population, as a rule, are in a flourishing condition and are 
improving year by year. The industrious J^t communities are 
especially well-to-do and no longer in debt ; they are able to lay 
By money by which to add to their possessions. The only portioJi 
of the community for which there seems no hope is the great class 
comprising the old Muhammadan propriel^ry body: these are 
surely, if slowly, sinking in importance ; their estates are 
over-mortgaged and must sooner or later come to public sale. Y ear 
by year portions of thesp estates come to the hammer on account 
of debts of long standing, and no amount of loans or advance 
can retrieve them.” 

The following report also givas some account of the condition 
of the agricultural labourers at the same and at earlier periods : — 
‘^This class C'lnsists principally of Cliam^rs, Sanis, Kahdrs, 
Julah4s and Garas, with a few Jdts. The nominal rate of pay 
is from one and-a-half to two annas a day, but in reality they 
receive an equivalent according to the nature of their work. 
Thus reapers receive a sheaf of the crop that is being cut, which 
yield8,.or is supposed to yield, five pakka seers pf grain, besides the 
straw. The five seers are apparently understood to represent one 



k^hcha l^gha of work. Weeders, again, usually get two annas a 
day and sometimes work by contract. Ploughmen ordinarily get 
one-eighth of the produce of the land ploughed, four kachoha 
rnaunds going to the blacksmith and carpenter who made the 
plough. The services of the Chamdr, Sani and Kah&r women are 
extensively employed in weeding at the rate of one or one and^ 
a-half anna a day ; in plucking cotton or saffron, getting one- 
tenth, one-sixth, one-fifth, or even one-fourth of the former, and 
one-sixth, one-third, or one-half of the latter, as the case may be ; 
and in transplanting rice, receiving from two to two and-a-half 
seers a day. They are also sometimes employed in cutting chari 
at one aiid-a-half anna a day. The fluctuations in the rate of 
wages for plucking cotton are remarkable. The limit of remuner- 
ation to female labour is said to bo two annas or the equivalent. 
Children of the same castes are employed as cowherds and for 
gathering fuel. It is difficult to ascertain the estimated value of 
their services : perhaps, thirteen or fourteen kachcha maunds of 
grain, a year, come nearest to the mark. As sugarcane is not 
sold by weiglit, labourers get so many sticks of cane with the 
green leaves on for cutting it. Obviously, the system of payment# 
in kind is as profitable to the day-labourer and the artisan as ij 
is convenient to the cultivating proprietor, because a couple of 
annas or so, supposed to be the equivalent of the produce received 
in return for the services rendered, would not purchase the same 
amount of raw material in any of tlie district markets. This 
circumstance explains tlie possibility of maintaining existence 
amid poverty, to which the circulation of the current coinage is 
almost unknown.” In 1825 Mr. Cavendish wrote ; — There are 
no slaves, but a kind of hereditary connection appears to exist 
between the zamlnddrs and the low-caste Cham^r ploughmen 
employed by them. The latter cannot change masters, but they 
may become day-labourers or leave the village. The village 
servants are chiefly paid in kind, and all appear to be removable 
"by the zamfnd^rs except the sweepers.” In nothing has the 
levelling nature of our administration been shown more than in 
the emancipation of these village serfs, who are now free 
to move where they like and take service with any one they 
please. 



